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Tue graduate of today enters a world 
electrical. 


Gathered from the distant waterfalls or 
generated by the steam turbine, electric 
power is transmitted to the busiest city 
or the smallest country place. 


Through the co-ordination of inventive 
genius with engineering and manufac- 
turing resources, the General Electric 
Company has fostered and developed to 
a high state of perfection these and 
numerous other applications. 

And so electricity, scarcely older than the gradu- 
ate of today, appears in a practical, well developed 
Service on every hand. 

Recognize its power, study its applications to your 
life’s work, and utilize it to the utmost for the 
benefit of all mankind. 
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Sales Offices in 
all large cities 
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It affects your life, your health, your 
food and your pocketbook. 

Excessive heat in the house affects 
your health and wastes coal—high and 
abnormal body temperature, if allowed 
to run unchecked, brings sickness and 
death —improperly heated ovens pro- 
duce poorly cooked and spoiled food— 
storms and sudden changes in the 
veather cause annoving trouble and 
upset your plans. 

Every influence of this mighty force which 
the human individual has to guard against is suc- 
cessfully met by the large and complete line of 


Tycos Health 
ermometer 


Prevents 
Tycos Fever unnecessary 
' Thermometer O calls on the 
doctor. 


The Zcos Thermometers shown on this page 
meet the everyday needs of the average house- 
holder. 

The %eccs Health Thermometer shows you the : 
temperature of your home—enables you to keep the tem- Conserves food 
perature of your rooms at 68°, guards your health and through preven- 

Tayler Horr Bale caves coal: | tion of mistakes 
OvenThermometer The Feos Fever Thermometer enables you to keep in cooking. 
constant wate ‘h of your he alth—gui ards the family ag ainst 
sickness 

The Tiler Gon Bake Oven Slicmaeuiee a 
you the exact temperature of your baking-oven, enables 
you to bake with uniform accuracy and prevents mistakes 
in cooking. 

The Zcos Barometer shows you exactly what the 
weather is going to be and enables you to gauge your 
plans with scientific accuracy. 

Every householder should have these instruments. ; 

Sold by most opticians, druggists, hardware dealers. -dependent * ; 

of theWeather : 
man.—: 
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Seniors Should Leave 


Their Addresses at 
The Co-op. 


The Dividend is paid next Fall and we 
mail your dividend to you. If you send 
us your address as to November first 
we send a money order and so save 
you the exchange on a check. You are 
entitled to a dividend if you have signed 
your slips. 


Buy Before You Go 


Some buy a camera with their gradua- 
tion’ money; others buy a book. The 
Co-op. can serve you as in the past. 
Souvenirs as well as jewelry are pur- 
chased in June before students leave. 


_ Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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The College Days 
That Are Gone 


The college period comes but once in a 
man’s or a woman’s life. It soon passes. 
It is gone forever. Only its fragrance 
remains, the sense of satisfaction and 
power that is born of it, the lasting 
friendships, the calmer and more confi- 
dent outlook to life. It is a precious pe- 
riod to remember. We should not let it 
slip away from us, to be lost in the mul- 
titudes, in the affairs of the repeating 


days, to be buried in the years. By tying 
ourselves to the college days we express 
again the best aspirations, we take cour- 
age for the days yet to come, we love the 
world for the opportunity it offers. 
Reave us of our memories and we remain 
but poor slaves of the unending task. 
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The Larger College of Agriculture 


BY A. R. MANN, ‘04 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


N response to the request of the Editor 
| of THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, I am 

glad to make a detailed statement of 
the authorizations given the College of 
Agriculture by the State Legislature at 
its recent session. I am sure the facts 
will be of interest to our former students, 
as they have been to resident students 
and faculty, and that the satisfaction 
with the outcome will be widely shared. 

The greatest need in the College of 
Agriculture for some years, and particu- 
larly since the beginning of the war, has 
been for substantial increases in salaries 
for both teaching and clerical staffs. The 
very distressing conditions confronting 
teachers everywhere were fully shared 
in by the members of our own staff. For 
the general maintenance of the College 
of Agriculture during the year 1920-21, 
the Legislature provided $1,270,888.80, 
an increase of $260,170.00 over the ap- 
propriation for the year 1919-20. Of 
this increase nearly three-fourths is ap- 
plicable to increases in salaries of the 
staff. While these increases will still 
leave us considerably below the minimum 
scale recommended by the Farmers’ Com- 
mittees and concurred in by the Trustees, 
they will afford substantial relief to a 
deserving and grateful faculty. 

With the very large development of 
the College of Agriculture in its teach- 


ing, research, and extension activities, it 
has become increasingly apparent that 
there was need for administrative offi- 
cers to assist the Dean in the direction 
of these three large phases of the work. 
Three years ago a beginning was made 
by the appointment of Professor M. C. 
Burritt as Vice-Director of Extension. 
This year the Legislature was requested 
by the Trustees to provide salaries for a 
Vice-Dean of Resident Instruction and a 
Vice-Director of Research. The appro- 
priation act carries both of these posi- 
tions. It is a pleasure to be able to re- 
cord here that on May 1, 1920, the Board 
of Trustees appointed Dr. Cornelius 
Betten, who for five years has served the 
College with conspicuous success as Sec- 
retary and Registrar, to the newly cre- 
ated position of Vice-Dean of Resident 
Instruction—a position for which he is 
eminently qualified by training and ex- 
perience and the confidence of his asso- 
ciates. 

The appropriation act also provides 
three new professorships in agricultural 
economics and farm management, a new 
professorship in plant pathology, and 
two new professorships and one assistant 
professorship in home economics. 

The extreme need of the College for ad- 
ditional buildings has been apparent for 
a number of years. In 1910 the Trustees 
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submitted to the Legislature a plan for 
the further development of the College, 
part of which has since been provided. 
By reason of the war and other condi- 
tions the tSate has now made no provis- 
ion for new construction, except some 
minor items, for a number of years, and 
the work of the institution has been ham- 
pered severely by lack of space. It is 
therefore a special pleasure to be able to 
report that the appropriation act in- 
structs the State Architect to prepare a 
plan for the further development of the 
_ College of Agriculture and authorizes the 
Board of Trustees to enter into con- 
tracts on the bas’s of such plan in an 
amount of $3,000,000, of which amount 
$500,000 is immediately available. It is 
roughly estimated that the further devel- 
opment contemplated by the Architect’s 
plan would cost, on the basis of present 
prices, between five and six million dol- 
lars, and the intention has been to au- 
thorize the Trustees to enter contracts in 
the beginning for about one-half of the 
extension. The bill provides that the 
plan of the State Architect shall be ap- 
proved by the Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity by or before December 1, 1920. 
Separate provision is also made for the 






Back Home 


When all the folks has gone to bed, 
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immediate construction of part of a cold 
storage plant in the orchards at a cost 
of $17,000. 

The College has been greatly hampered 
during the last four years through the 
imposition by the State of a minutely 
segregated appropriation act whereby the 
salary of every individual employed was 
a separate appropriation and unchange- 
able. The Legislature and the Governor 
have realized the hardship which this 
worked to the institution and have this 
year allowed a small measure of freedom 
in the adjustment of salaries of the 
teaching staff. 

It is of no less satisfaction to report 
that the securing of the appropriations 
was very greatly aided by the active and 
wide-spread interest of farmers and their 
organizations in the welfare of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the College also exhibited a 
helpful, active interest, for which we 
desire to thank them. 

These additions will make possible a 
larger and better State College of Agri- 
culture for New York, and we are deeply 
sensible of the increased responsibility 
for efficient service which these appro- 
priations place upon us. 


And when the fire is way down low, 
I get to thinking where I was 


And what I did a year ago. 


I was a soldier then, in France, 



















I took my chance like all the rest, 
And I come thru: them other guys— 
Sometimes I think they had it best. 









They died when they was going good. 
They’re thru; they played the biggest game, 
And maybe lost, and maybe won. 
And things back here—they ain’t the same. 
E. D. N. 


How Can the Soil Survey Be Made More 
Useful to the Farmer? 


Some Definite Steps in Solving the Problem 
BY T. L. LYON ‘91 


Professor of Soil Technology, Cornell University 


SOIL survey is the first step to- 
A wards a definite and systematic 
knowledge of the soils of a region. 
Beyond this lies the further knowledge 


The classification of soils for survey 
purposes is based on the source, mode of 
formation, structure, and results of ex- 
posure of the soil to natural agencies, 


These cylinders hold a foot of soil, and contain samples from several different 
types and series. 


which is necessary to an intelligent man- 


agement of the land. The use and lim- 
itations of the soil survey have been in- 
terestingly discussed by Professor Buck- 
man in the May issue of THE CoUNTRY- 
MAN. It will not be necessary, therefore, 
to attempt any explanation of why the 
survey, as conducted at present, is in- 
adequate from the standpoint of soil 
‘utilization, but a few words may be said 
concerning ways of supplementing the 
soil survey in order to make it more use- 
ful to the farmer. 


and altho it gives much valuable informa- 
tion about a soil, it does not necessarily 
correlate the type with its lime or fer- 
tilizer needs, nor with a definite produc- 
tiveness. As yet, it has not been estab- 
lished that the chemical composition of 
soil of the same type is fairly constant. 
The statement of these facts must not be 
taken as a criticism of the soil survey, 
which furnishes a valid scheme of classi- 
fication as far as it goes. Classification 
is one of the early steps in nearly every 
natural science, and if a soil science ever 
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develops, the present classification will be 
a contribution to that end. Our problem 
is to project or modify the present sys- 
tem into one in which the final classifica- 
tion will connote certain definite practical 
relations. 

In bringing this about, a complete 
change of method is probably necessary. 
Heretofore, the soil survey has depended 
on field observation, which has placed a 
limitation on the extent to which the 
classification of soils can be carried. If 
the separations are to have more agri- 
cultural significance, other methods are 
necessary. Chemical analysis of repre- 
sentative samples of soil types offers pos- 
sibilities for a further separation of 
types, and a means of gaining more 
knowledge of the soils as now classified. 
Soil samples for these analyses must be 
taken carefully and systematically by a 
competent soil surveyor. 

An example of distinct differences in 
the composition of soils of different series 
may be found in the analyses of samples 
taken in Tompkins County. Selecting at 
random five samples of Volusia and five 
of Genesee soil, the average lime content 
of the former is 0.31 per cent, and of the 
latter 1.65 per cent, while there is no case 
in which a Volusia soil has as high a 
lime content as the lowest of the Genesee. 
The knowledge of such a _ well-defined 
difference in chemical composition cannot 
fail to give much aid in the practical 
management of these soils. 

If, on the other hand, systematic and 
significant differences occur in repre- 
sentative samples of a type, it may be de- 
sirable to separate the type on that basis. 
This would be especially desirable if a 
difference in composition accompanied a 
divergence in some important property of 
the soil. For instance, a wide variation 
in the lime content within the same type 
may explain why alfalfa will grow on 
some fields of that soil, but not elsewhere 
on this same type. On this basis a new 
type may be formed. 

Experimentation must next be invoked 
in the effort to make a more practical util- 
ization of the soil survey, and especially 
to ascertain whether the lime and fertil- 
izer requirements of a soil type are fairly 
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uniform for the type as a whole, or 
whether such requirements differ with 
the various regions in which the type is 
found. So far as the control of crop 
production is concerned, this information 
is vital, as such needs of the soil are 
not so apparent to the eye as inadequate 
drainage, lack of organic matter, and 
poor tillage, which the farmer himself 
can see. These invisible needs must be 
detected by experimentation. 

Experiments of this kind are now be- 
ing conducted at the College. About 
nine tons of soil of the type to be studied 
are brought from each of a number of 
places. The soil is taken out to a depth 
of three feet, and each foot is kept sepa- 
rate. When it arrives at the College it 
is placed in cylinders imbedded in the 
ground, and each foot of soil is returned 
in the order in which it occurred in the 
field. Each soil is subjected to a series 
of fertilizer tests to see if samples of the 
same type, but from different localities, 
respond in a similar manner to certain 
fertilizer treatments. 

The soil types and the localities from 
which they were obtained are listed be- 
low: 

Dutchess silt loam, Diddell, Dutchess 
County; 

Dutchess silt 
County; 

Volusia silt loam, Turkey Hill, Tomp- 
kins County; 

Ontario loam, Washington Mills, Onei- 
da County; 
Ontario 

County; 

Vergennes clay, Comstock, Washington 
County; 

Vergennes clay, Chaumont, Jefferson 


loam, Goshen, Orange 


loam, Ridgeland, Monroe 


County; 

Ontario loam, Cato, Cayuga County; 

Ontario loam, Sherwood, Cayuga 
County; 

Volusia silt loam, Virgil, Cortland 
County; 

Volusia silt loam, Alfred, Allegany 
County; 


This work must be greatly extended if 
it is to afford the desired information. 
More types must be tested and more rep- 
resentatives of each type should be used. 
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To determine the effect of fertilizer on various soils. 
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Note the effect of the 


absence of phosphorous. 


It is possible that these tests may be 
successfully conducted in suitable vessels 
in the greenhouse, where more rapid 
progress may be made, because two or 
three crops can be secured in a single 
year. But as the environment is not nor- 
mal, and as the quantity of soil used is 
small, it will be advisable to make care- 
ful comparisons with the cylinder tests 
before making independent -tests in the 
greenhouse. The greenhouse also has 
the disadvantage of not being large 
enough to allow a large number of soil 
samples to be tested through a consid- 
erable number of years. 

There still remains another important 
part of the plan, which consists in work- 
ing out the best scheme of soil manage- 
ment for the important soil series or 
types found in the State. This can per- 
haps best be done by experimentation on 
fields located on soils representative of 
certain soil series. The number of these 
fields should be restricted as much as 


possible, as they are the most expensive 
equipment used in the work. The cylin- 
der experiments mentioned above, and 
to some extent the chemical analyses, 
will serve as a means of ascertaining the 
extent to which it may be desirable to 
go in providing fields for these tests. 

It may develop, in the course of the 
cylinder experiments, that the differences 
between two or more types or series, in 
respect to their response to fertilizers, 
are not greater than the differences 
among representatives of any one type, 
or, at least, that differences between 
types are not so great as to be of much 
practical importance. In such a case, 
one field might be sufficient for several 
types or series. 

Groups of types having distinctly dif- 
ferent response could then be tested on 
other fields. It is desirable, therefore, to 
hasten as rapidly as practicable the 
cylinder experiments, and, in the mean- 


(Continued on page 538) 
















































































































































































To the Former Students of the College of 
Agriculture 





Which Affords an Opportunity to Invest 


HOSE familiar with organization 
7 work know that there are two es- 

sentials which must be met by 
leaders and members; namely, a mem- 
bership of sufficient size to cover the 
field of activity, and a vital program 
which is kept before the members con- 
stantly. These essentials must be met 
by the Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture before it can do 
things worth while. 

It is with satisfaction that the writer 
is able to say that prospects are bright 
for converting the Alumni Association 
from an inactive organization into one 
which shall become a working partner 
of the College. Credit must be given to 
Prof. C. H. Royce for the regeneration. 
At the meeting of the Association held 
February 11, 1920, Prof. Royce proposed 
that THE COUNTRYMAN become the offi- 
cial organ of the Association, and that 
membership in the Association and sub- 
scription to THE COUNTRYMAN be com- 
bined. This arrangement has been ef- 
fected, so that the two can be had during 
1920 for one dollar and a half. 

A membership campaign is now in 
progress. This new arrangement has 
been placed before all former students by 
letter, and a membership committee has 
been appointed in all counties of the 
State. This issue of THE COUNTRYMAN 
has been made a special Alumni number, 
with the hope that those who read may 
awake with us to the duty that is ours. 

What is that duty? First, to use our 
efforts to secure every former student of 
our acquaintance as a member of the As- 
sociation, whether regular, special, or 
short course man. When the canvass is 
over, we will only have perfected our 
machinery and will then be ready for 





BY FLOYD S. BARLOW 


President, Alumni Association of the College of Agriculture 


work. The duty will then extend to the 
program, and will be of a three-fold na- 
ture: to the College, to former students, 
and to those who should become students. 
Our combined efforts should be put into 
the matter of formulating a permanent 
program which shall be kept constantly 
before students and former students 
alike. This program should include proj- 
ects upon which all can work. Those 
which have already been suggested are: 
To induce farm boys and girls to attend 
the College of Agriculture with the 
thought of returning to the farm and 
home; to increase the attendance at 
Farmers’ Week; to acquaint former stu- 
dents with the policies and work of the 
College; to keep former students in touch 
with each other; to stimulate scholarship 
at the College; to give publicity to the 
College at fairs, and so forth; and to ad- 
vise with the faculty on matters vital to 
the College from the view point of lay- 
men. 

The officers and Executive Committee 
of the Association will use their best ef- 
forts to provide the leadership intrusted 
to them. They must, however, have the 
co-operation of all former students,which 
must be given in the form of advice, sug- 
gestions, and work upon the program be- 
ing formulated. As above stated, the 
first duty is membership. The minimum 
should be one thousand members. The 
present membership is one hundred 
twenty-five. The field is a fertile one. 

You are being asked to take member- - 
ship in the Association not merely as a 
duty, but rather as a sound investment 
in the future welfare of the College and 
of agriculture as a whole. This future 
is far too important to be neglected. 
The obvious lies before you. 







A New Farmers Week 


The College of Agriculture Plans a Three Day Field Meeting 


made that it has been decided to 

hold a summer Farmers’ Week 
at the State College of Agriculture. 
Such events have been held successfully 
at some of the other colleges of agricul- 
ture, and the matter has been under con- 
sideration here informally for some time. 
Before the war there were frequent 
largely attended farmers’ picnics held on 
the campus. The staff of the College has 
desired to see increasing numbers of 
farmers come to the institution when the 
experimental work on the farms can be 
seen. It has now been determined to 
hold the initial event on June 30, July 1 
and 2. 

The chief purpose of the convention 
will be to open the institution, and es- 
pecially the farms, to inspection at a 
time when the latter can be seen to ad- 
vantage, and to provide a program that 
shall combine lectures, demonstrations, 
and recreational features 

In general the program will be organ- 
ized somewhat as follows: In the morn- 
ing at ten and eleven, lectures will be of- 
fered by most of the subject matter de- 
partments. In addition, there will be or- 
ganized automobile tours of the campus 
and farm, routed and timed in such a way 
as to consume about one hour. These 
tours will be under the supervision of 
members of the faculty who will act as 
guides. They will leave from in front of 
Roberts Hall on the hour, beginning at 8 
A. M., and will be run continuously until 
noon. Persons taking these tours will be 
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provided with printed leaflets describing 
the chief points of interest along the 
road. 

There will be nothing scheduled from 
12 M. to 1 P. M., this hour being given 
over to luncheon, which will be a picnic 
affair held either in the Stadium or the 
New Armory, according to weather con- 
ditions. A band will be provided to fur- 
nish music during the luncheon hour. 

Beginning at 1 P. M., several demon- 
strations will be scheduled at Caldwell 
field. The crowd will go in a body by 
automobile from the Stadium, and on 
reaching the experimental farm, will di- 
vide up into groups according to subject 
matter interest. These demonstrations 
will be of an hour and one-half duration 
each. There will be two during the after- 
noon. 

The evenings will be given over to rec- 
reational features, music, games, and 
stunts. These will be staged in the Sta- 
dium or in the Armory, in accordance 
with weather conditions. 

It should be noted that in scheduling 
this event, United States standard time, 
the time most used by farmers, will be 
followed. 

During recent years, county organiza- 
tions of farmers have quite commonly 
held summer excursions to inspect points 
of interest and it is anticipated that the 
summer Farmers’ Week will attract a 
large number of such excursion parties 
to the College in co-operation with the 
granges, county farm bureau associa- 
tions, and other organizations. 










































































































































































































































































with large, dense, and extremely 

productive forests. The large have 
become small, the dense have become 
open, and the productive have become 
waste. Today there are five million 
acres of idle mountain land in Pennsy]l- 
vania too rough and rocky for the plow. 
This is the Pennsylvania Desert. 

Many agents helped create these vast 
reaches of idle land, but man played the 
leading réle. It took him but a few gen- 
erations to remove the original forest, 
which required many years of Nature’s 
best efforts to build up. Where once 
stood the best stands of timber in the 
United States east of Idaho, there remain 
today only wide stretches of bare and 
barren mountain land. This is our 
meagre heritage. It has little present 
value, but many fruitful possibilities, if 
handled in a constructive way. 

To let this land remain idle is an eco- 
nomic crime. It is the duty of Pennsyl- 
vania to restore these vast areas of deso- 
lation to productive value. This is the 
work of the Department of Forestry, 
which began in 1893 as a division of the 
Department of Agriculture, and is now 
twenty-five years old. 

The first thing I did upon taking charge 
was to ask members of the field force to 
give me a plan for the reorganization of 
the Department. They did it promptly 
and well. These recommendations re- 
sulted in a complete recasting and marked 
simplification of the entire organization 
of the Department, the effect of which 
shows already, for the morale of the per- 
sonnel is improving and the output in- 
creasing. This is important, for there 
is much work ahead and only a few men, 
little money, and meagre equipment avail- 
able with which to do it. 

Four bureaus will handle the executive 
work. They are, Protection, Operation, 
Silviculture, and Lands. In addition, the 
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The Reclamation of Pennsylvania s Desert 


Plans for Utilizing Five Million Waste Acres 
BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Chief Forester. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 






Forest Academy and the offices of Main- 
tenance and Information have their 
special work. 

The most important duty ahead of the 
Department is the suppression of forest 
fires. Every other kind of work must 
give way to it while the fire season is 
on. The entire state has been divided 
into forty fire districts, each in charge of 
a trained forester, who has direct charge 
of fire wardens, patrolmen, observers, 
and other employees. Forest protection 
is needed in every section of the state, 
for there is no part of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania without forest land. 

We are doing our best to eliminate fire 
hazards, and to hold responsible all per- 
sons, including companies and corpora- 
tions, who through carelessness or negli- 
gence, cause forest fires. The forest fire 
laws of Pennsylvania are in many re- 
spects good and strong, although not yet 
complete. They will help do the work, 
but we are trying to get results through 
friendly co-operation, rather than by 
costly lawsuits. Public attention has 
been widely called to the need and value 
of forest fire prevention, and conferences 
are being held with forest land owners, 
representatives of railroads, mining 
companies, and other organizations in- 
terested. 

To stop forest fires is a large order, 
but even a few men who mean business 
can do a lot to overcome them and to re- 
store a green and growing cover of valu- 
able forest trees upon the barren hill- 
sides of the Keystone State. 

A budget for the Department and each 
individual State forest has been pre- 
pared. A re-grouping of State forests 
into units of about 50,000 acres each is 
now under way. The present area in 
charge of a forester averages about 20,- 
000 acres. This increase will permit a 
more economical and efficient use of the 
working force and reduce overhead 
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charges. A new system of inspection is 
in operation, which will help to systema- 
tize the various forest activities, pro- 
mote efficiency, and prevent misunder- 
standing. 

As yet, only a good beginning has been 
made, but the outlook is promising. 
Much important work will be done at a 
summer meeting of all State Foresters, 
which will be held on one of the State 
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dense, and extremely productive forests.” 


forests. A committee of foresters has 
been appointed to revise the rules and 
regulations of the Department, and will 
submit its report at the summer meeting. 

Pennsylvania’s Desert ought to: be 
bought as an investment by the State, for 
that is the only sure way to reclaim the 
five million acres which are now produc- 
ing nothing of value. 


(Continued on page 540) 
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EXPERIENCE: A Series of Personal Stories by the Best People 








in the State of New York—Men and Women Designated by their 


Farm Bureau Agents as Leaders in their Home Communities. 


XIV. The Common Sheep Infecting Parasite 


A Description of the Life History and Suggested Control of the Stomach Worm 


try: in the central and eastern 

states, far greater than the menace 
of the wandering dog, is the internal 
parasite. Of these, the stomach worm, 
while the least conspicuous of them all, 
is by far the most destructive; so much 
so, that I believe that the most important 
single item in successful flock husbandry 
in New York State today is a system of 
management which will keep the losses 
from this parasite down to the minimum. 

The stomach worm has a life history 
resembling in many ways that of the 
hook worm of the South. It is a little 
thread-like worm about three-fourths of 
an inch long inhabiting the fourth stom- 
ach of the sheep. Until once seen, they 
are quite difficult to detect, and I suspect 
that not one sheep man in five has ever 
seen them. But if you will take an 
emaciated, anemic lamb, kindly assist 
him to shuffle off this mortal coil, and 
open him up, you will be pretty likely to 
find floating around in the liquid con- 
tents of the fourth stomach a consider- 
able number of the “haemonchus con- 
tortus’, alias, stomach worm. At first 
sight they may look like little shreds of 
vegetable fibre, but if you look sharply, 
you will see that they are alive and wrig- 
gling like tiny snakes. 

Probably most mature sheep on farms 
where sheep have long been kept are 
more or less infested, but after a sheep 
becomes full grown this parasite causes 
much less trouble. The eggs of these 
stomach worms, however, are continually 
being passed off in the droppings of the 
infested sheep. In the winter months 


a greatest foe of the sheep indus- 





BY W. C. BUELL 
Holcomb, N. Y. 


these eggs fail to germinate, but in 
warm, moist weather the little worms 
hatch out in a week or so, and after a 
few days crawl up a little way on some 
blade of grass and there wait for the un- 
wary lamb to come along and swallow 
them. In the stomach they finish their 
development and incidentally finish the 
lamb, as Mr. J. E. Wing so aptly said 
in his book, Sheep Farming in America. 

We all know the symptoms of stomach 
worm infection as shown in the languid 
attitude, colorless skin, and generally up- 
set digestion of the lamb. The parasite 
is one which the shepherd must always 
keep in mind, if his lambs are born in 
the spring and pastured with their 
mothers. There is no danger of infec- 
tion so long as the lambs are in the barn, 
and this fact is one argument in favor 
of winter or hot-house lambs. But the 
high cost of grain and forage, and the 
extremely limited demand for these 
lambs does not encourage much increase 
in their production. 

In combating the stomach worm an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
worm powder. Lambs are born healthy, 
and most of the infection seems to come 
from rich June grass pastures. Clover 
and alfalfa pastures are much less likely 
to spread the trouble, since sheep do not 
browse them so closely, and the lambs 
are not so likely to get hold of the little 
worms lying in wait for them. For this 
reason, the ewes with suckling lambs 
should, as far as poss’ble, be kept off the 
short June grass pastures, and when 
weaned, the lambs should by all means 
be turned into the clover and alfalfa 
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fields, and never into pastures where 
sheep have been earlier in the season. 
Many and varied are the remedies and 
preventatives inflicted on the meek and 
patient quadruped. Turpentine, gaso- 
line, coal tar dips, tobacco dust, powders, 
and medicated salts by the dozen have 
all been tried and probably have all 
saved some sheep. But I very much 
doubt if they have saved one-tenth as 
many as have been lost by a mistaken de- 
pendence upon them. The copper sul- 
phate treatment which has come into use 
in the last few years gives promise of 
real value, however. This remedy is 
safe, easy to give, and cheap. There are 
different formulas given. The one recom- 
mended by the New York State College is 
one and a quarter ounces of copper sul- 
phate to one gallon of water, with a dose 
varying from one fluid ounce for a small 
lamb to two ounces for a mature sheep, 
given after a twenty-hour fast. We have 


been using this formula for about eight- 
een months now, dosing every sheep be- 
fore turning out in the spring, and again 
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treating every sheep and lamb when 
yarding them in the fall, also treating 
any suspicious cases when found during 
the summer. We do not feel that we have 
given this program a long enough trial 
to say just what it will do. But it does 
seem to us that we have reduced the 
losses in our flock from this trouble very 
materially by its use. 

One other practise which will go far 
toward preventing trouble from this pest 
is the use of young far-Western ewes to 
keep up the flock, rather than keeping 
your own ewe lambs for breeders. The 
stomach worm cannot live on the wide, 
dry, western ranges, so these ewes are 
worm-free when we get them. It will 
hardly be practical to try to keep them 
so on farms where sheep have long been 
kept. But if the shepherd keeps the life 
history of the parasite in mind when ar- 
ranging his pasturage, and also makes 
systematic use of the copper sulphate 
treatment on all of his flock, I believe he 
can reasonably expect to escape serious 
loss from this source. 







































































































































































































































































Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
The Cornell Countryman Association, 
incorporated under the Business Cor- 
poration Law of the State of New York 
as THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, 


Object 
The object of the association shall be 
to publish a monthly magazine at Cornell 
University in the interests of agriculture 
and of the alumni and the student body 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 


Membership 

All registered undergraduates and 
former students of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity who are paid up subscribers to 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN shall be mem- 
bers of The Cornell Countryman Associa- 
tion and entitled to vote at the annual 
meeting. 

Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting shall be held in the 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, during 
Farmers’ Week. 

Board of Directors 

A board of directors consisting of 
seven members shall be elected by the 
Association as follows: three registered 
undergraduate students chosen for 
terms of one year each as follows: one 
registered student not a Senior when 
elected from the student body, and the 
Editor and Business Manager of THE 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, ex-officio; three 
former students chosen for terms of 
three years, as follows: one graduate 
Alumnus who is a member of the facul- 
ty of the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture of professorial grade, begin- 
ning in 1920 and each three years there- 
after for a term of three years, the 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, ex-officio; and a business man from 
the City of Ithaca for a term of three 
years beginning in 1921. 





Constitution of The Cornell Countryman 


Corrected and Adopted April 23, 1920, at the Annual Meeting of 
The Countryman Association 





Vacancies 
Vacancies occurring during the term 
of office shall be filled by the Board. 
Officers of 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 

Prior to the annual meeting, the board 
of directors shall nominate a _ student 
business manager, an alumni assistant 
manager and a student editor-in-chief, 
an alumni editor, and a student circula- 
tion manager for the following year, 
such nominations to be ratified by the 
Association at its annual meeting before 
being effective. The new officers shall 
assume control of THE CORNELL COoUN- 
TRYMAN with the June issue. 

Quorum 

Twenty members shall constitute a 
quorum of The Cornell Countryman As- 
sociation. 

Profits 

It is not the purpose of THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN to make money or other 
profits for the Association or its officers. 
No space other than for the usual adver- 
tising purposes shall be sold, and no read- 
ing articles of advertising intent shall 
be published. 

Honorarium 

The board of directors may grant an 
honorarium to the business manager, the 
editor-in-chief, or the circulation mana- 
ger, or each of these officers, if the 
finances of the Association warrant, pro- 
viding that in such event the ex-officio 
members of the board do not have vote 
on this question. 

Amendment 

This constitution may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
provided that notice of such proposed 
amendment shall have been given at 
least two weeks previous, and that the 
proposed amendment be posted on the 
College bulletin board at least one week 
previous to the time of voting on the 


same. 


B oo k Reviews 


Modern Farm Buildings 


By Alfred Hopkins. 
Company, New York. 


This treatise concerning farm struc- 
tures should appeal, not only to the 
teacher who desires to present the sub- 
ject to his students in a straightforward 
and practical way, but also to the pro- 
gressive farmer who recognizes the ad- 
vantages of good farm buildings. 

The development of the subject is 
manifestly logical, beginning with a de- 
scription and discussion of the most im- 
portant building of the farm, the cow 
barn, presenting typical plans, eleva- 
tions, and framing, and offering a de- 
tailed description of the more essential 
requirements in the way of apportioning 
the barn space. 

The plans of the various types of build- 
ings show fundamental principles, so 
that a study of them will help in the so- 
lution of any particular individual prob- 
lem. The author has been interested not 
only in setting down the information re- 


Robert M. McBride & 


quired by the farmer, the herdsman, and 
the dairyman, but also the practical side 
in the design of the farm buildings from 


the standpoint of the architect. He illus- 
trates it with several pictures that set 
forth the possibilities which farm build- 
ings offer for attractive architecture. 
The study of the text will provide the 
student with a sufficient knowledge of 
building operations to enable him, with 
some knowledge of carpentry, to erect 
his own structures. 
ao. 


Making Tin Can Toys 

By Edward Thatcher. J 
pany, Philadelphia. 

(Review written by a boy thirteen years 


old who has actually made a number of the 
toys.) 


. B. Lippincott Com- 


I think it’s a good book. You don’t 
even have to know how to read to learn 
how to make the different things, because 
the pictures are so plain. 

The first thing I made was the steam 
roller. It wasn’t so very hard to do, and 
I made it in one afternoon. The biscuit 
cutters are easiest. 

You can find all kinds of tin cans any- 


where, and the fancy ones sometimes 
don’t need much to make them just fit 
for what you want them for. 

E. W. A. 


The Corn Crops 
Montgomery, Professor 
York State College 
Macmillan Company, 


By E. G. 
Crops, New 
ture. The 


of Farm 
of Agricul- 
New York. 

This is one of the Rural Text Book 
series and is revised from the edition of 
1913. The work is accurate and com- 
plete, the treatment simple and direct, 
and the conclusions are drawn from ex- 
periments of many years’ duration. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first considers Indian corn and oc- 
cupies the major portion of the book, 
while the second deals with the sor- 
ghums. The consideration of Indian 
corn is divided into four sections. In 
the first, the author takes up the ques- 
tion of the structure, physiology, and 
the normal requirements of the plant. 
The origin, classification, and fertiliza- 
tion are all covered thoroly. The sec- 
ond section deals with production as re- 
lated to climate and soils, pointing out 
the need of conserving moisture and the 
effect of poor soils upon production. A 
classification of corn soils in the United 
States is included in the section. The 
third section concerns itself with how 
best to improve the corn plant and to 
adapt it to its environment. Methods 
of breeding, cropping systems, mainte- 
nance of organic matter, regulation of 
water supply are all considered. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the maintenance 
of organic matter as the dominating 
factor in extensive corn growing re- 
gions. The last section treats of cul- 
tural methods, preparation of seedbed, 
planting, animal and insect enemies, 
and harvesting. A few pages are de- 
voted to the production of sweet corn 
and to the culture and judging of show 
corn. 

The second part of the book is de- 
voted to the sorghums. The classifica- 
tion, culture, and utilization are fully 
covered in a manner which leaves little 
to be desired. All in all, it is the best 
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book on the subject that has yet come to 
our attention. It will enrich the library 
of anyone at all interested in corn pro- 
duction. L. A. Z. 


Law and the Family 
By Robert Grant, Judge of the Boston Pro- 
bate Court. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 

Judge Grant looks at the law question 
from the woman’s point of view. He 
challenges the wisdom of hampering the 
next generation, except in the case of 
palpably incompetent, by limiting the en- 
joyment of property to income for life. 
He shows that the reason the average 
woman understands so little about the 
management of property is because she 
has so little share in it. Feminism in 
fiction and in real life is discussed, as 
well as domestic relations and feminine 
independence. He points out the urgent 
need of a uniform marriage law by citing 
the instances of variation in the laws of 
different states. 

On the whole, it is a worth-while book, 
putting in an interesting form problems 
which have not before received much at- 
tention. 

R. H. N. 


Poultry Culture, Sanitation, and 
Hygiene 
By B. V. Kaupp, D. V. M., Professor of Poul- 
try Science, North Carolina Agricultural Col- 
lege. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 
and London. 

With Dr. Kaupp’s latest edition of his 
Poultry Culture, Sanitation, and Hygiene 
there appears for the first time a book 
which is of equal value to the technical 
student of the subject and to the ama- 
teur poultryman. 

In the past, most of the books dealing 
with the poultry industry as a whole 
have been written chiefly for service to 
the beginner with poultry. This has been 
only natural, for the author realizes that 
the sales of his book depend largely upon 
its popularity with people who are look- 
ing for information of a general nature. 
Dr. Kaupp, however, has risen above the 
commercialization of his book, and has 
produced a work of real value to the 
scientific student of poultry. 

As the name of the book implies, it 
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deals with the general subject of poultry 
culture, with special emphasis on sanita- 
tion and hygiene. All the material is 
up-to-date, and the various phases of the 
poultry industry are discussed in a clear, 
comprehensive manner. The book con- 
tains many pictures, showing the latest 
modern methods and appliances used by 
poultrymen. At the beginning, in out- 
line form, is given a plan for a complete 
course in poultry husbandry, for use by 
agricultural schools. By adopting Poul- 
try Culture, Sanitation, and Hygiene as 
a textbook, and following the outline plan 
given by Dr. Kaupp, the subject of poul- 
try would be covered in a most thoro 
manner. 


R. H. S. 
Farm Science 
By W. J. Spillman, PD. Se. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Farm Science is primarily intended 


for the farm boy who is interested in 
the principles of all farm operations, 
yet it contains valuable information 
which many farmers may not know. It 
is brief and to the point, contains strik- 
ing, clear-cut illustrations, and should 
be attractive to the city lad who wishes 
to know more of the fundamental opera- 
tions of farming. Dr. Spillman deals in 
fundamental principles and does not 
discuss merely special localities, thus 
making the book applicable to farm con- 
ditions in Maine, California, or Florida. 

Farm Science is divided into four 
parts, each containing several chapters. 
The first part pertains to soils and con- 
siders soil texture, moisture, and tillage, 
with an exposition of the operations for 
putting the seedbed in condition for 
planting. Part Two deals with the plant 
and discusses fertilizers, plant propaga- 
tien, weeds, insect pests, and fungi. 
Part Three describes the different breeds 
of livestock and their relative import- 
ance. It includes a discussion of the 
principles of breeding. Part Four is 
more general and is entitled ‘The 
Farm”. It explains how to secure the 
best results from growing crops, gives 
the fundamental principles of livestock 


(Continued on page 542) 
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The subject of the article below was suggested by one of our readers as being of interest 
to all women. We would be glad to receive suggestions concerning things of interest to you, 





and which would be of interest to others.—Women’s Editor. 


The Care of Household Machinery 


The Big Three : Cleanliness, Lubrication, and' Adjustment 
BY F. L. FAIRBANKS 


Instructor of Rural Engineering, Cornell University 


have been used more or less exten- 
sively in the farm homes for a num- 

ber of years, as, for example, washing 
machines, sewing machines, churns, 
cream separators, and meat grinders. 
Much improvement over those first used 
has been made; more tasks have been 
overcome by machinery. With the ad- 
vent of electricity on the farm, the change 
has been not so much in the machines 
themselves, as in removing them from the 
field of hand power to motor power. 
Naturally, this change has added to the 
ease of their operation, but it has also 
added parts which must receive the care 
of the housewife. The coming of elec- 
tricity has brought into being many other 
handy household conveniences’ which 
lighten the day’s labors, and which have 
hitherto been out of reach of. the farm 
wife, such as the electric iron and toaster. 
To use these household machines effi- 
ciently their operation should be under- 
stood and the necessity for proper care 
appreciated. Too often, when hand or 
animal labor is replaced by machines, 
the fact that machines need care is over- 
looked. Very little time is required, but 
that little makes possible the steady, 
more satisfactory, and longer use of the 
machine. The time to give attention to 
our machines is not when they stop or 
break, but while they run, and thus pre- 
vent the delays, expenses, and annoyances 


S inv certain types of machinery 


resulting from the condition of certain of 
our household equipment. 

Not long ago, it was believed that pigs 
were most efficient producers only when 
caked with dirt and filth, but it has been 
found that the pig is by nature a clean 
animal, and thrives best when housed in 
a place where it can keep itself clean. 

All machinery works best when kept 
clean, and especially is this true of house- 
hold machinery, because of its more deli- 
cate construction. 

The first care, then, should be to keep 
the machines clean. Such a statement, in 
itself, sounds simple, but by the very act 
of keeping the machines clean we are 
learning their construction, and soon 
come to know if parts are loose or worn, 
or if they are as they should be. We 
learn how each part functions, and then 
when trouble comes, the location of that 
trouble is made easier because of our un- 
derstanding. 

Next, and of equal importance, is lu- 
brication. This should be taken care of 
at the same time the machine is cleaned. 
A few drops of a light, non-gumming oil 
may be applied to each bearing provided 
with an oil hole; in the case of a bearing 
oiled by a wick or oil ring, the wick tube 
or oil sump should have enough oil in it 
so that the wick or ring dips in the lu- 
bricant. 

The last care is adjustment, and in- 


(Continued on page 540) 
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E wish, first of all, to call attention 

to the picture on the cover of this 
issue of THE COUNTRYMAN. Surely, 
Professor Isaac Phillips Roberts, the 
first dean of the College of Agriculture, 
needs no introduction. We feel particu- 
larly honored in being able to publish 
this likeness of the man who is loved 
and honored by all who know anything 
of the history of agriculture in this 
country. It is of still greater import, 
when we realize that this picture was 
taken early this spring, after Professor 
Roberts celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday. He continues to give his heart 
and soul to the service of agriculture and 
humanity; and his strong, virile features 
give sufficient proof that he is in excellent 
health of both mind and body. It is our 
sincere hope that the influence of this 
broad-minded, whole-hearted man may be 
further spread and carried on thruout 
the years to come. 


HE words, “Alumni Issue,” appear on 
the cover of this month’s CouNTRY- 
MAN. We may well ponder these words, 
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and discuss the why and the wherefor 


thereof. Briefly, here is our problem. 
All those in any way connected with the 
College feel the need of a more intimate 
and thoro acquaintanceship with the for- 
mer students; on the other hand, we be- 
lieve we may safely assume that the for- 
mer students desire this same acquaint- 
anceship with the folks and affairs in the 
College. What we need, then, is a me- 
dium of communication, a common ground 
upon which all may meet. With this in 
view, the Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture has chosen THE 
COUNTRYMAN to be its official organ. The 
alumni editor, in his department, is mak- 
ing a vigorous start towards our goal. 
The president of the Association, in an 
article in another part of the issue, has 
outlined clearly the program and re- 
sponsibilities for all former students. 
The spirit of the whole thing is wonder- 
fully contagious; there is not a preventa- 
tive nor an anti-toxin on earth that will 
keep you immune. 








ITH this June number the new 

COUNTRYMAN board is taking up 
the pen left by the retiring members, and 
is making its maiden trip in the editorial 
chair—not a cushioned chair, by the way 
—but recently left vacant by them. Ac- 
cordingly, we wish to thank them for the 
heritage they have left us, and the won- 
derful opportunities accompaning it. They 
have established in THE COUNTRYMAN a 
standard of real excellence. It is our de- 
sire to gain the insight and ability that 
they have gained in this work, in order 
that we likewise may maintain that 
standard. 


N addition to the elections published 

last month, THE COUNTRYMAN takes 
pleasure in announcing the election of 
Frank W. Lathrop as alumni editor, and 
Gerard Hammond as alumni assistant 
manager. These elections were made at 
the annual meeting of The Cornell Coun- 
tryman Associaton on April 23. By the 
election of these men, we are advancing 
greatly in perfecting the relations be- 
tween the alumni and the College. 





Former 


Student 
Notes 


The Officers of the Alumni Association 

F. S. Barlow, President, Cooperstown, 
N. Y.; G. D. Brill, First Vice-President, 
Jamesburg, N. J.; Anna Hunn, Second 
Vice-President, Rochester, N. Y.; R. P. 
McPherson, Third Vice-President, Le- 
Roy, N. Y.; F. E. Rogers, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sodus, N. Y. 

Executive Committee: I. C. H. Cook, 
South Byron, N. Y.; Claribel Nye, Ith- 
aca, N. Y.; H. B. Knapp, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


The Aims of This Department 

Many former students say that in read- 
ing THE COUNTRYMAN they are most in- 
terested in accounts of what is going on 
at the College, and in the former student 
notes. Such a statement indicates two 
aims of this department. It is also 
the aim of the Alumni Editor to bring 
to the attention of former students the 
activities of the Alumni Association. 

If this department is worth some- 
thing to you, give it a boost. Send to 
the Alumni Editor today all the news of 
former students you can call to mind. 
Do not expect to see a large assortment 
of notes each month if you do not send 
in what you have. 


The Alumni Assistant Manager 

Elsewhere in this issue is announced 
tre election of Gerard Hammond as as- 
sistant business manager. His _ pro- 
posed duties are of special interest to 
former students. The bulk of our for- 
mer students produce high quality com- 
modities; on the other hand, they buy 
high quality commodities. Business con- 


tact among them seems a logical out- 
come. 

The plan is that the Assistant Business 
Manager will encourage and solicit ad- 
vertising by the former students in THE 
COUNTRYMAN. The big majority of our 
subscribers are former students and as 
the result of the new arrangement be- 
tween the Alumni Association and THE 
COUNTRYMAN their number will be fur- 
ther increased. 

Thru our advertising pages the former 
students may give a considerable push 
to the better seed movement which the 
College has organized. Perhaps the State 
needs to be peppered with your favorite 
strain of purebred stock. Whatever high 
class product you would buy or sell, 
COUNTRYMAN advertising is a good busi- 
ness proposition. 


Scholarship and the Alumni 

On April 9th, Cornell University held 
a convocation for the recognition of 
scholarship. The program listed the 
names of the high standing students in 
each college, members of scholarship so- 
cieties, and winners of prizes. Among 
the winners of prizes was listed Miss 
Frances Van Arsdale, winner of the 
prize offered for the year 1918-19 by the 
Alumni Association of the College of Ag- 
riculture. 

We seem to be in harmony with the 
spirit of the times in offering a scholar- 
ship prize. It appears that scholarship 
may become fashionable at our Univer- 
sity. The day is almost done when the 
undergraduate may enjoy poor scholar- 
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ship proudly as certain elderly ladies en- 
joy poor health. We may yet realize that 
it is entirely possible for the athlete and 
man of affairs to win an election to a 
scholarship society. 

It would seem advisable that the Alum- 
ni Association adopt a permanent pro- 
gram for encouraging scholarship in the 
College of Agriculture. The prize above 
mentioned was not offered for 1919-20, 
but might well be offered again next year. 
The fact that the College of Agriculture 
has no scholarship society like Phi Beta 
Kappa in the Arts College and Tau Beta 
Pi in the Engineering College offers food 
for thought. 


The Home Economics Reminder 
This publication is issued quarterly by 
the School of Home Economics, and is 
edited by Miss Alice Blinn. Two attract- 
ive numbers have appeared. The College 
of Agriculture has not lost interest in 





“T know your thoughts, your toils, your sor- 
rows, and discouragements; your 
aspirations, hopes, and joys.” 
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you because you are no longer attending 
classes, and this publication is more 
evidence of it. Those who wish to keep 
in touch with the School of Home Eco- 
nomics should get on the mailing list of 
the Reminder. 


Farm Boys and Girls at the College of 
Agriculture 

No one desires to put unnecessary ob- 
stacles in the way of village and city 
boys and girls who sincerely desire an 
education at this institution, no matter 
how difficult it is for the College of Ag- 
riculture to turn out a creditable prod- 
uct. This has been proven by the whole- 
hearted attempts of the College to deal 
with this problem. On the other hand, 
this institution is primarily for rural 
boys and girls who are at some disad- 
vantage because they find entrance diffi- 
cult, owing to inadequate rural school fa- 
cilities. It is quite probable that many 
rural boys and girls who should be 
at the College have dropped out of 
school before the end of high school, 
or would have come here had they 
eceived encouragement. 

Elsewhere in this issue the presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association has 
mentioned the sending of more 
farm boys and girls to the College 
as part of our program. It makes 
an excellent project for us, be- 
cause so many former students can 
take part in it directly. If every 
former student in a rural commu- 
nity should, by encouragement, ad- 
vice, and other assistance cause a 
boy or girl to come to the College, 
the influence on the agriculture of 
this State would be far-reaching. 

A working out of this plan would 
seem to require, first, a renewed 
acquaintance with the College, espe- 
cially with the entrance conditions; 
second, a standing committee of 
former students to work out the 
administration of the _ project; 
third, some form of recognition for 
those former students. who send 


farm boys and girls to the College 
of Agriculture. 
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701 D. V. M.—Carl Warren Gay has 
been chief of the animal husbandry di- 
vision of the Minnesota Agricultural 
College since 1916. Following his gradu- 
ation from Cornell, he went to Ames, 
Iowa, with the 
prospect of becom- 
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Principles and Practice of Live-stock 
Judging. These two years, according to 
Dr. Gay, were the busiest he ever spent, 
a fact which is borne out when the uni- 
form excellence of the two works is con- 





ing assistant vet- 
erinarian. He was 
so favorably im- 
pressed with con- 
ditions at the col- 
lege that he de- 
cided to change to 
animal husbandry. 
Working half-time 
as an_ instructor, 
he received his 
B. S. A. degree in 
1905. 

A position as 
assistant professor 
was opened to him 
at Ohio State Col- 
lege. He accepted 
the offer and re- 
mained there for 
Dur- 


three years. 
ing this time he 


was married _ to 

Catherine An- 

drews. In 1907 he 

went to the Penn- 

sylvania State Col- 

lege of Agricul- 

ture, where he was 

made professor of 

animal husbandry. 

His merit was rec- 

ognized by the 

State, and in 1908 

he was made Director of Horse Breed- 
ing, a position he held for nine years. 
From 1911 to 1916 he managed the 
farm of the State Livestock Board of 
Pennsylvania, at Media, exhibiting un- 
usual ability as an executive. 

Dr. Gay was recognized by publishers 
as an authority on horse husbandry. In 
1913 he signed a contract with the Lip- 
pincott Publishing Company to write 
Productive Horse Husbandry. Not to be 
outdone, the Macmillan Company con- 
tracted with him in 1914 to write The 





sidered. He also edited the breed ma- 
terial in Bailey’s American Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Gay is blessed with two qualities: 
one, a happy faculty of remembering the 
names and faces of scores of men, and 
the other, the ability to ride a hobby for 
all there is in it. He is to be admired 
for his ability to know men personally, 
as well as to lead them impersonally. 
As a leader, he possesses every physical 
qualification, commanding the respect of 
all who know him. 
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91 B. S. A., 97 M. S. A.—Jared Van 
Wagenen, jr., has just finished a term in 
the State Assembly as representative of 
Scoharie County. He introduced the act 
to amend the agricultural law, in rela- 
tion to promoting sheep husbandry and 
protecting against fraud in 
fabrics. 

700 B. S., 01 M. S. A.—Otto F. Hun- 
ziker, who was formerly a professor of 
dairy husbandry at Purdue, and who is 
now with the Blue Valley Creamery Com- 
pany, has just published a new book en- 
titled The Butter Industry. Mr. Hun- 
riker has dedicated his book to Cornell, 
his Alma Mater. 

701 Ph. D.—LeRoy Anderson is living 
on his farm in the Santa Clara Valley, 
San Jose, California, where he is special- 
izing in the production of peaches and 
prunes. 

02 W. C., 04 Spec.—G. H. Truckell has 
accepted a position as associate editor of 
the Holstein-Friesian World, with offices 
at Syracuse. In making the announce- 
ment, the World said of him, “He has 
been connected with the Holstein industry, 
both as a practical breeder and master 
publicist for many years and wherever 
he has gone his work has made him 
friends. He is, in fact, one of the best- 
posted, as well as the best-known Hol- 
stein authorities in the country today.” 


705 M. S. A., 715 Ph. D—A. W. Gilbert 
is Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
State of Massachusetts. 


08 B. S—L. A. Toan, assistant county 
agent leader for this state, has resigned 
his position to enter the Hickox-Rumsey 
Company at Batavia, and to undertake 
the more active management of his own 
farms at Perry. 

09 B. S. AV. I. Safro is traveling 
extension specialist for the American To- 
bacco Produucts Company of Louisville, 
Kentucky. The company deals chiefly in 
tobacco by-products, as nicotine for 
spraying. 

711 B. S—w. J. Corwin, formerly 
county agent of Pine County, Minnesota, 
has been appointed Assistant State 
Leader of farm bureau work for Minne- 
sota. 


woolen 
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*11-’138 Sp. “Tom” Milliman, organiza- 
tion manager of the Dairymen’s League, 
has been active in the campaign of the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associa- 
tion to purchase milk handling plants. 
The plan of the League depends for its 
success upon the co-operative handling of 
milk and its products thru a system of 
centralized ownership and control. Last 
April, Milliman and two other workers 
raised eighty-five thousand dollars in 
less than an hour at a farmers’ mass 
meeting in the Unadilla valley. At the 
same meeting, the farmers agreed to a 
plan of the League whereby they are to 
raise six hundred thousand dollars for 
the creation of a large milk manufactur- 
ing plant in that valley. 

12 B. S—Don. D. Ward, formerly 
county agent for Rockingham County, 
New Hampshire, has recently become as- 
sistant farm bureau manager for Onon- 
daga County. His headquarters are at 
the court house in Syracuse. 

12 B. S——F. A. Pearson is assistant 
professor of dairy economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Pearson expects to 
come to Cornell this fall to begin work 
for his doctorate degree in farm manage- 
ment. 

712 B. S. A.—J. Coryell will succeed 
Professor H. E. Babcock as manager of 
the State Farm Bureau offices. Coryell 
was formerly Assistant County Agent 
Leader for New York State. 


12 B. S—“‘Sam” H. Thomson resigned 
his position with the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, Washington, D. C., to accept 
a position in the Acreage Investment De- 
partment of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. This company is now writing 
acreage investment policies which guar- 
antee the grower his cost of production, 
and insures him against wind, tornado, 
dcought, floods, excessive moisture, and 
insects. This form of policy is some- 
thing quite new for the insurance busi- 
ness, and will cover all kinds of crops. 

13 B. S.—D. S. Fox is head of the de- 
partment of farm management at Penn 
State. Fox is married and has two 
children. 

18 B. S—John S. Clark, superinten- 
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Penny Wise—Pound Foolish 
SEPARATOR BUYING 


Many buyers of cream separators are 
tempted to save $10 or $15 in first cost 
by buying some “cheaper” machine than 


a De Laval. 


In practically every case 
such buyers lose from 10 to 
50 cents a day through the 
use of an inferior separator. 


That means from $36.50 
to $182.50 a year—and not 
only for the first year but for 
every year the separator con- 
tinues in use. 


Twice a Day—Every Day in the Year 


It should always be remembered that the cream sepa- 
rator saves or wastes in quantity and quality of product, and 
in time and labor, twice-a-day every day in the year. 


Moreover, a De Laval Separator lasts twice as long on 
the average as other separators. There are DeLaval farm 
separators now 28 years in use. 


The best may not be cheapest in everything but it 
surely is in cream separators. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


More than 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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dent of Mixter Farm, Hardwick, Massa- 
chusetts, recently sold some high-priced 
Guernseys to a Massachusetts man. One 
cow was sold for two thousand dollars, 
while two others were sold for ten 
thousand. 

13 B. S—Burnett Kelley is in charge 
of nursery work with the Gould Growers 
Corporation at Newark. 

13 B. S—‘‘Abe” Dean was state jun- 
ior poultry club leader for Massachu- 
setts from the fall of ’17 until the fall of 
719. He is now instructing in the poul- 
try department at Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

13 B. S—wW. C. Stokoe, formerly 
county agent of Coos County, New Jer- 
sey, will succeed Allen S. Merchant as 
manager of the Cortland County Farm 
Bureau. 

13 Ph. D.—M. J. Prucka, formerly at 
the Geneva experiment station, and who 
until recently has been doing research 
work in bacteriology at the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, has resigned and 
entered commercial work. 


13 B. S.—W. des Wilson is employed 
by a chemical company in Montreal, 
Canada, which is engaged in the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood. His address is 
726 Dorchester Road, Montreal, Canada. 

14 B. §—wWilliam H. Bullock, asso- 
ciate editor of The American Agricul- 
turist, has recently been made secretary 
of the Orange Judd Company, publishers. 
He may usually be found at the office of 
The American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

14 B. S.—-H. A. D. Leggett is in charge 
of the poultry work at the Vermont Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

14 B. S—William J. McCarthy is at 
the Priest River Experiment Station, 
Priest River, Idaho. He is in the United 
States Forestry Service. 

714 B. S—Harold F. Keyes, who has 
been farming in Livingston County, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Oneida County Farm Bureau. 

14 B. S., 715 M. F.—J. D. Lamont has 
resigned his position with the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, Plattsburg, and 
has accepted a new position with the 
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Taylor and Crate Lumber Company of 
Buffalo. 

14 B. S—wW. F. Friedman visited the 
College on May 11. He is an authority 
on crytography and during the war was 
engaged in deciphering enemy code dis- 
patches. He is now associated with Col. 
George Fabyan, at Riverbank, Illinois. 

14 B. S.—Alexander Lurie, formerly 
horticulturist at the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, is now in the retail florist busi- 
ness at Ann Arbor, Michigan. He is 
proprietor of the Blu Maize Blossom 
Shop. 

15 B. S—J. Stanley Cobb is an in- 
structor in agronomy at Pennsylvania 
State College; he lives at the University 
Club, State College, Pennsylvania. 


15 Ph. D.—W. J. Robbins, formerly 
assistant professor of plant physiology at 
the College, nas been appointed professor 
and head of department of botany at the 
University of Missouri. 

16 B. S—R. G. Bird is now located at 
Anderson, Indiana, where he is working 
for a concern which manufactures felt 
roofing. 

716 B. S—wW. S. Oles is a member of 
the organization department of the 
Dairymen’s League, with offices in New 
York City. 

16 B. S—C. W. Gilbert has resigned 
his position as manager of the Greene 
County Farm Bureau to become teacher 
of animal husbandry in the State School 
of Agriculture at Canton. 

17 B. S.—E. Meyers is in the automo- 
bile business at Konnersville, Indiana. 

17 B. S—R. C. Parker, who has for 
three years been manager of the Suffolk 
County Farm Bureau, has resigned his 
position to become district representative 
of the National Lime Bureau. Parker 
will cover the New England States, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

17 B. S—F. R. Walkley, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Madison County 
Farm Bureau, has been promoted to be 
manager, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of D. F. Putman. 

17 Ph. D.—W. H. Burkholder, who is 
engaged in bean disease work on the 
special bean appropriation, has just re- 


Thorough 
Cultivation 


During these times of high 
prices you have an extra incen- 
tive to raise bigger crops. 

One of the surest ways to increase 
your yields isto cultivate your crops 
thoroughly. Todo this easily and 
properly you should have a cultiva- 


tor particularly suited to your local 
conditions. 


Whether you want 
a riding or walking 
cultivator you will find 
in the Oliver line a cul- 
tivator to meet your 
demand. 


Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 


Rochester, N. Y. 





































































































































































































turned from a three months’ stay at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he has 
been doing investigational work in the 
department of plant pathology. 

717 B. S.— A. A. Krause is at Deerfield, 
Virginia, where he is associated with 
Bernhardt ’19, and Hendee ’19, in the ex- 
amination of forest land for the govern- 
ment. 

17 B. S—Mrs. Harold E. Irish (Aro- 
menta McDonald) died at Auburn on 





April 9. 
717 B. S.—Mary Albertson, who has 
been in charge of five cafeterias at 


Washington, has resigned and is now at 
her home in Delaware, N. J. 

717 B. S., 718 D. V. M.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Don A. Boardman (Elizabeth M. Ab- 
buhl ’17) announce the birth of a 
daughter, Agnes Ellen, on February 20. 
They live at 107 East Willett Street, 
Rome. 

’17 B. S.—Harold O. Crowell, who has 
been for some time with the Lockport 
Chamber of Commerce, handling school 
garden, curb market, and similar work, 
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is now with the American City Bureau 
of New York as field secretary, doing 
installation work thruout the country. 
He is now located at Conneaut, O. 

717 B. S—A daughter, Helen Freeley, 
was born on March 9 to Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Strycker Mills, 209 College Ave., Ith- 
aca. Mills is an instructor in vegetable 
gardening in the College. 

717 B. S.—Edward Frey was overseas 
eighteen months with the 10th Engi- 
neers, a famous forestry regiment. He 
is now employed in the Industrial Engi- 
neering Department of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, Akron, O. 

717 B. S.—Melva Latimore is engaged 
in cafeteria work for the government at 
Washington. 

717 M. F. (each)—Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Millen are at Trenton, N. J., where Mr. 
Millen is employed in the Department of 
Conservation and Development. 

717 B. S.—Anne Morrow, chaperone 
at the Alpha Omicron Pi house, also has 
a position in the home economics de- 
partment of the College. 














Niagara DUSTERS and DUST MIXTURES 


have proved of such value in practical commercial use for the control 


of insect pests and fungus diseases that every year many more suc- 
cessful fruit growers are finding the Dusting method indispensable 
in making summer application, not alone on account of the results 
accomplished but because dusting is so much faster and cleaner it 
has proven itself about % less expensive than spraying when both 
labor and materials are taken into consideration. 


Send today for our free book on dusting and find out just what Dust Machines 
and Materials to use to protect Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Strawberries, 


Grapes, Potatoes, etc. 


Our years of experience are at your service. 


Our free 


book gives you the careful, accurate information gained in successful commerclal 


protection. 


For best results always use Niagara Dust Materials with the Niagara Duster. 


For Dormant Spraying, Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 
(The original Soluble Sulphur in powder form) 


dissolves instantly in hot or cold water. 


Assures clean Top-of-the-Market. Fruit. 


Absolutely the best spray material for the control of San Jose Scale, 
Peach Leaf Curl and other similar orchard troubles. 


This year it actually costs less than any other sulphur spray material. Don’t 
Pay Freight on Water. Send for Free Spray Calendar and get our prices. 


Niagara Sprayer Company, Middleport, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Dusting Machinery for Orchard, Vineyard and Field, Special 
Dust Mixtures, All Kinds of Spray Materials and Sulphur 
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Sections! View Case Steel Built Tieutas 


Our Trade Mark 


Case Threshers Save Your Crop 


OOD threshing is the climax of good farming. It’s what 
you have been working for ever since you began preparing 
ground forseeding. It’s just as important as fertile soil, summer 
showers and harvest sunshine,—and it’s up to you. If you-do 
not own a Case Thresher, the next best thing is to employ one. 


The Case Steel Built Thresher, in any of the six sizes we 
manufacture, is the machine of clean threshing, thorough 
separation, perfect cleaning and unequalled saving. 


You owe it to yourself to save all you harvest. You can do 
it with a Case Machine. It successfully handles Rice, Flax, 
Peanuts, Peas and Beans, Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clover 
and Alfalfa, Millet, Buckwheat, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Kaffir 
Corn, Sorghum, Broom Grass Speltz, Hungarian Grass, Red 
Top, Blue Grass, Milo Maize, Sudan Grass and Feterita. 


After passing the cylinder, where all the grain is threshed 
and most of it separated, the straw is shaken,—shaken— 
shaken ;—230 shakes a minute! Note the improved straw- 
rack, the great separating surface and ample space for straw. 


Write for catalog of Case Steel Built Threshers showing 
sizes suitable for the individual farm or for custom threshing 
on the Jargest scale. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. CK-6, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


To avoid confusion, the : 

J. I, CASE THRESH- ? : : = , 

ING MACHINE COM- " NOTE: 
PANY desires to have = Wewant thepublic 
it known that it is not to know that our 
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PlowWorks,ortheWal- the J. I. Case Plow 
lis Tractor Company, Works Co. 
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17 B. S—D. C. (“Tommy”) Thomp- 
son was married to Miss Sylvia Perry of 
Amherst, Mass., on October 24, 1919. 
“Tommy” is now managing the factory 
of Sprague, Sprout and Lowe, Inc., at 
Orange, Mass. 

717 B. S.—R. A. Wheeler is in the em- 
ploy of the Goodyear Rubber Company 
at Akron, O. 

718 B. S.—H. E. Botsford, extension 
specialist in poultry here at the College, 
has accepted a position in extension for 
the summer term with the Pennsylvania 
State College of Agriculture. 

718 B. S., ’22—-Alfred E. Emerson is a 
special assistant at the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, working upon some insects 
from the Belgian Congo. He is to be 
married on May 3 to Miss Winifred 
Jellippe ’22. Directly after the wedding 
they will sail for British Guiana on a 
scientific expedition for the New York 
Zoological Society under the direction 
of Mr. William Beebe, and expect to be 
there until next February. Their address 
will be Tropical Research Station, New 
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York Zoological Society, 
British Guiana. 

718 B. S.—Miss Mir: : C. Jones is 
assistant director of the dining rooms at 
Sage College, Ithaca. 

719 B. S.—“‘Russ” Drake is working 
his father’s farm near Dunkirk. 

719 B. S—Mrs. Carroll G. Dunham 
(Ellen Sticlemeyer) has resigned her 
position as assistant to Miss E. A. Steer 
in the Home Economics Cafeteria of the 
University. 

719 B. S.—William C. Eldridge is a 
scientific assistant in cereal investiga- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. His address is 923 I Street, 
Northwest, Washington. He will go to 
California early this month to take up 
rice work with a private concern. 

719 B. S.—‘Bob” Hammond spent the 
last part of April at the extension con- 
ference in Ithaca. “Bob” is still en- 
gaged in farm bureau work in Orange 
County. 

719 Ex.—S. C. Lerner is technical 
supervisor of mill and yard operations 
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Specially engraved halftone plates that 
will print well on any letterhead stock 


ITHACA ENGRAVING CO. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
“In the Beautiful Finger Lakes Region” 
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Helena of Summit No. 304128, 
owned by Al*ert Whitelicad of 
Pataskala, U Milked with 
the P 









| | This Pure Bred Jersey Gives 
tie More Milk For Perfection 


aa 


id Helena of Summit, whose picture is shown above, could talk, she would tell you that she likes 
being milked with the Perfection as well as being milked by her own calf. Her milk records 
show that she prefers the Perfection to any other method of milking, As a three year old on 
Register of Merit test she gave 202 pounds of fat in the first four months. Her owner, Albert 
Whitehead, the well-known Jersey breeder of Pataskala, Ohio, says, “My cows are all in the 
Register of Merit and are now doing better milked with the Perfection than when milked by hand.” 


The Downward Squeeze and Adjustment the Reason 


“The longer I use the Perfection Milker the better I like it,” says Mr. Whitehead. “It not 
only enables me to milk the cows in half the time required by hand, but the cows seem to enjoy 
the action and stand better than when hand milked. The downward squeeze and the adjustments 
put the Perfection in a class by itself.” 

Mr, Whitehead is only one of thousands of dairymen who appreciate the nature-like downward 
squeeze which is exclusive with the Perfection and the simple adjustment which makes it possible 
to change instantly the suction and squeeze to suit either hard or easy milkers. ‘These two 
features make the Perfection please the cow and get most milk for the dairyman. 


Ask Us For Names, Addresses and Catalog 


Why not investigate the Perfection Milker for yourself and ask Perfection owners what they 
think of it. We will gladly send you names and addresses of owners, together with a free copy of 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know”, the book that answers every question about milking 
machines. Write. Today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2142 E. Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf. 
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For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 

Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 














Why not raise every chick ? 
You can do it with 


STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK FEED 





It saves the lives of little chicks be- 
cause they can digest it 


Now sold in 5-lb. cartons 
Write for free samples, prices and descriptive folder 


THEH-O CO., Feed Dept. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Members U.S. Food Adm., License No. G-12996 
U. S. Wheat Director, License No. 001158 E. M. 


Hartford- Ct., office P.O. Drawer 1436 
John J. Campbell, Mgr. 
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of E. C. Smith and Company of Wood- 
haven, Long Island. 

719 B. S.—‘Speedy” Quick has re- 
signed his position of instructor in the 
department of rural engineering to take 
charge of the installation of machinery 
in a large bakery being erected by the 
Ward’s Baking Company in New York 
City. While in college “Speedy” rowed 
on the 1917 crew. He was a member of 
the Sphinx Head. 

19-20 Sp.—Edward J. Albert is man- 
ager of the Dixonia Poultry Farm, R. F. 
D. No. 8, Richmond, Virginia. The farm 
specializes in the production of White 
Wyandottes in general and broilers in 
particular. 

19 B. S—“Jack” Larson has left his 
position with a dried milk company at 
Mexico, and is now in Texas in the oil 
business. 

19 B. S.—Velma Vigert is doing social 
service work in New York City. 

19 B. S.—Evelyn C. Call is 
Director at Wells College, Aurora. 

19 B. S—I. H. Bernhardt is in the 
United States Forestry Service at Deer- 
field, Virginia. He is examining forest 
land to determine its future value to the 
government from the _ standpoint of 
watershed protection and forest conserva- 
tion. 

719 B. S.—D. K.Hendee is at Deer- 
field, Virginia, where he is associated 
with Bernhardt °19, in the examination 
of forest land for the government. 

"19 B. S.—Lina Darling is doing cafe- 
teria work in Washington. 

19 B. S.—B. A. Eger announces the 
birth of a son, born April 15. 

‘19 B. S—Harold B. Fuller, formerly 
assistant manager of the Otsego County 
Farm Bureau, has’ been appointed 
county agent of Tioga County, to suc- 
ceed F. R. Zimmer. 

719 B. S—Fred E. Wheeler has re- 
signed his position as instructor in 
dairy husbandry at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and is now in 
charge of the ice cream mixing room of a 
large pure milk and ice cream plant at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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A Farmer-Contractor’s Experience 
in Dynamiting Ditches 


Mr. J. A. Burt, a farmer and levee contractor of Gunnison, 
Miss., wrote us for information about blasting ditches. We 
advised him to order a small amount of dynamite for a trial 
demonstration. A Hercules Agricultural Service Man then 
showed him and his help that earth could be removed at a 
cost of 35¢ a cubic yard—labor and explosives cost included. 
The test convinced him of the economy of using 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


Later Mr. Burt wrote us, ‘‘I have used Hercules Dynamite in blasting 
five miles of small farm ditches. These ditches were dug in low, 
swampy places where we could use neither teams nor shovels. With 
seven men I could dig a mile of ditch three feet deep and seven feet 
wide in four days. I find this the most satisfactory and quickest way 
of ditching, and the cost is very low for such work.”’ 


‘Progressive Cultivation’’, a 68-page booklet, will tell you about ditch 
digging, tree planting, stump and boulder blasting with dynamite. Sign 
the coupon and mail it today. 


In many sections our Agricultural Service Men are showing farmers 
how to use explosives. Write about this service. 


Hercules Dynamite is sold by leading hardware 
and implement dealers. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. Orange Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘‘Progressive Cultivation.’? I am interested in 
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20 B. S.—Glenn Upton has accepted 
the position of instructor of dairy in- 
dustry at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College which was left vacant by the 
resignation of Fred E. Wheeler, ’19. 

720 Ex.—B. L Craig was overseas for 
nine months with the tank corps. When 





“Three of a Kind” 


Pathfinder, Defender and 
Orion Cherry King 


The three best Duroc blood 
lines known, we have grand- 
daughters of each. 

Our Herd Boar is Boothby’s 
Defender No. 96407. 

Grandson of the Great De- 
fender, the only Boar ever twice 
international champion. 

We guarantee satisfaction. References: 


any and all customers, also Bank. We 
have never had a dissatisfied customer. 


Drakeside Piggery 


LOUIS L. DRAKE, Owner 
Delaware New Jersey 
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he returned to the states he decided to 
follow up dentistry instead of farming, 
and he is now a freshman in a dental 
school at Buffalo. 


20 Grad.—F. B. Wann, who is in- 
structing in botany here at the College, 
has just demonstrated the fact that cer- 
tain low green plants are able to utilize 
free atmospheric nitrogen. Mr. Wann 
has been working with the green algae. 


20 Ex.—Albert Force, who has been 
an assistant in the department of plant 
pathology at the College, was forced to 
resign his position and leave the Univer- 
sity because of heart trouble following 
an attack of pneumonia. Force will not 
be able to return until next fall, at the 
earliest. 


’20 B. S.—H. J. Schroeder, jr., was 
forced to give up his graduate work and 
return to the home farm at Saugerties 
because of the death of his father. 
Schroeder received his degree this Feb- 
ruary, and during the present term was 
engaged in research in the department 
of plant pathology. 

720 Grad.—T. O. Sprague, who has 
been assisting in pomology here at the 
College, has resigned to take a position 
as assistant horticulturist at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Sprague 
will work with Professor Hedrick. 


Bumper — with LIME 


A fertile field with its tremendous yield is a farmer’s pride 
and brings in the big money. Release the natural fertilizer 
in the soil and make it rich by spreading Solvay Pulverized 


Limestone. 


Corrects acidity and shows results the first 


harvest. Ground fine, high test 95% carbonates and furnace 
dried. No waste. Prices right—you may be disappointed 
in delivery if you wait. Order now! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BURRELL MILKERS 


WILL 
HELP HER MAKE GOOD 
by milking her thoroughly and 
consistently every day 
in the year 


The many distinctive features 
of the BURRELL MILKERS 
appeal to practical and scientific 
men alike. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of Dairy and Milk Plant Apparatus 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Net Profit Counts 


This is the day when the agri- 
culturist looks at his shipments 
to market from the standpoint 
of his net profit. The 


Universal 


] Ceo I 
SU Package 
Every farmer needs this free ? 
oooklet. 

.oays the best net profits be- 
Write today for booklet cause it carries, saves time 
‘Shipping Profits”. Shows packing, saves labor, carries 
now Universal Package saves safely, gets best prices at mar- 
money, labor, time. Better ket. It is uniformly best for 
net profits proven. Valuable all fruits and vegetables. Ask 
data every grower, shipper for booklet: “Shipping Profits”, 
| and receiver should have. showing how. 


Package Sales Corporation 


| 210 S. Jefferson St. South Bend, Indiana 
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FARMS AMONG THE 
FINGER LAKES 


Buy your farm near your Alma 


Mater. No better farming region 
in the world. 


Let us show you Ontario, 
Yates, Wayne and north- 
ern Seneca Counties. Fine 
level land in the heart of 
the limestone region. 

Do not compare us to the 
hills of Tompkins County 
until you have been shown. 
Phone for a date and take 
a free ride with us among 
the farms in the beautiful 
Finger Lake Region. 


Write for farm bulletin. 


F. S. BROWNLEE 
Geneva New York 





Fe 


(a 
DR. LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


In his latest books, ‘“The Holy Earth,”’ 
“Universal Service,’’ and ‘“‘What is De- 
mocracy,’’ presents some new, interest- 
ing and practical suggestions for the 
betterment of rural and urban, national 
and international problems leading to a 
true and lasting democracy. 

Press Comments:— 


“The Book (Universal Service) is so 
sound, wise, and simply written that it 
ought to have at least a million readers, 
if that could be managed. It would do 
an incalculable amount of good if it 
could be made a textbook in schools 
and colleges until its ideas can be even- 
tually put into operation.””—N.Y.Times. 

“Mr. Bailey’s book (What is Democ- 
racy) is most suggestive. Every page 
opens up new avenue for thought that 
lead to ideals of service and true citizen- 
ship.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“* ‘The Holy Earth’—a book which I 
wish every farmer couid read and keep 
handy to refer to often.’’—Southern 
Agriculturist. 

PRICE $2.00 EACH 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
Ithaca, New York, U. S. A. 
SS 
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720 B. S.—‘‘Eddie” Collins is now 
managing the two-hundred-fifty acre 
farm of Dr. M. M. Slocum of Barnveld, 
Herkimer County. ‘Eddie’ evidently 
has made good, as he was quickly pro- 
moted from assistant manager to his 
present position. The farm supports 
seventy-five head of cattle. 

720 Ex.—‘‘Duke”’ Earl was married to 
Ruth Emily Chapman of Oldwick, N. J., 
on March 24. They will make their 
home at Unadilla. 

720 Sp.—Lawrence Hollis took the 
tractor short course after completing 
the fall term’s work. He is now working 
on his father’s farm in Oswego County, 
where he is caring for a large herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins. Mr. Hollis has 
part interest in old Albina Butter Boy, 
the sire of a forty-pound cow that sold 
for ten thousand dollars a few years ago. 

720 B. S—R. E. Perry received his 
degree in February and at present he is 
at home in Westfield, N. J. 

721 Ex.—Laura Wray is engaged in 
settlement work in New York City. 

23 Ex.—P. A. Irish is employed in the 
office of the International Harvester 
Company at Auburn. 








How Can the Soil Survey Be Made 
More Useful to the Farmer? 
(Continued from page 511) 
time, to locate fields only on those soil 
types which have already shown very 
marked differences in their response to 

fertilizers and lime. 

When data from all these sources are 
accumulated and examined, there will be 
available a knowledge of the properties 
of soils of all surveyed parts of the state 
that will be of much practical value. It 
cannot be expected that the best soil 
management for every farm can be pre- 
cisely prescribed, or that the tests will 
be as applicable to any piece of land as 
if the experiments were conducted there- 
on, but it will be the best substitute that 
can be offered. If such data be applied 
with good judgment and common sense, 
farming interests will not fail to benefit 
from it. 


The Tractor for 
Summer Work 


You men who go onto the farm this 
summer for practical experience will 
find the sturdy Cletrac shouldering the 
load of summer work. 


The hot, horse-killing jobs in hay and 
harvest fields are speedily finished— 
the Cletrac working steadily on at the 
right pace for the job, slower in heavy 
hay or grain, faster if the crop is light. 


It handles the belt work too—lines up 


quickly and uses the cheapest fuel 
economically. 


Look for the Cletrae on the farms 
Wheels on a track —the around you this summer. Cletrac 
Cletrac way —take less power owners will vouch for its all-year- 
’round dependability and great work 
capacity. 


You are probably making a close study 
of all tractor types now. We will glad- 
ly furnish you with interesting and 
practical material that will give you a 


line on the all-purpose, tank-type 
Cletrac. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19123 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Reclamation of Pennsylvania's 
Desert 
(Continued from page 515) 

Hitherto, the policy of the Department 
of Forestry has been to consider the pur- 
chase of those lands only which were of- 
fered for sale by their owners. Now it 
is proposed to locate by actual investiga- 
tion on the ground the forest land which 
is producing nothing, so that when funds 
become available, the Forest Commission 
will be ready to proceed to purchase. 

The purchase of the Pennsylvania 
Desert will be an investment, not an ex- 
pense. The million acres of forest land 
already purchased by the State at an av- 
erage price of $2.28 an acre have already 
more than doubled in value. In the pre- 
liminary draft of the new constitution 
there is a provision which authorizes 
bonding the Commonwealth for $25,000,- 
000 for the purchase of such forest land. 
If, when the time comes, serial bonds are 


yi « 
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issued for the purpose, the interest, be- 
fore many years are past, will be car- 
ried by the lands bought, and before the 
whole series has been paid off, the pur- 
chase will represent a large net gain to 
the State. 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 521) 

cludes the tightening of all screws, bolts, 
and nuts; the careful study of the manu- 
facturer’s instructions as to the adjust- 
ment of certain detachable parts and of 
the machine itself. 

These three cares: cleanliness, proper 
lubrication, and the proper adjustment 
are all-important, since they act as a 
preventive, rather than as a remedy for 
trouble. If followed, they will insure 
efficient operation during the life of the 
machine. 


pWhy Give Away Part of 


G ely a 
macy 


grade by hand. For then the wages you pay three out 
of every four men is money given away that you could 
save with a Boggs Grader. 
: Oneman can grade and sort as many potatoes with a Boggs 
as four men can grade by hand in the same time. 
And they'll be graded more accurately, too. That means you 


can get highest market prices. 


Boggs Potato Grader 


gives U.S. grades Nos. 1 and 2 and eliminates culls and dirt in one ope- 
ration. No danger of injuring or bruising potatoes as they are graded by 
carrying them up over an endless belt. 
It’s a compact, portable machine that can be operatad by hand, motor 
or gasoline engine. Lasts a lifetime. Thousands in use. 
ade in sizes to grade 25 to 250 barrels an hour. 


Write for booklet. 


tory still open. Write for particulars. 


Boggs Manufacturing Corporation, 18 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. 
DEALERS—Here is a splendid chance to build a profitable business. Exclusive terri- 


That's exactly what you do if you 


Prices $55 and up. 
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$735° Milk From 


| A Grade Cow in One Year 


Springdale Dairy 


. SOUDER 
JOHN, N, SOUDER 









Bruaswick, Hd. 
or ren Jan. 10, 1920 
Gentlemen:— 






id 
t you to know how pleased I am ani 
—— T like your SCHUMACHER ovo 
I have a grade cow nine years old. In 
we began weighing our milk, feeding = 
kind of feed we could get. This cow 
fairly well. In 1918 I was able to get your 
feed the entire season and this cow = 
duced 2,000 Ibs., more milk than the y 
previous. I fed twice daily 20 Ibs. of ~—_ 
and 10 Ibs of SCHUMACHER FEED, = 
mixed clover hay and corn stover. nn 
were not feeding to make a record of any . 
er total yearly yield was 1672 gallons 
vill for which we got 44c a gallon. aa 
‘total being $735.68. The total cost . 
feed was $225.00 leaving a net —- 
$510.68. Naturally, I feel that U- 
MACHER FEED is the best feed a dairy- 


man can feed. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. N. Souder 
































Indisputable 
vidence 


The letter reproduced apove so strik- 
ingly confirms, by actual experience, 
the facts we have been telling dairymen and farmers about SCHUMACHER FEED, particularly as a 
feed for producing MAXIMUM MILK PRODUCTION and keeping cows in ‘“‘fine fettle’’ 
throughout long milking periods, that it needs little additional comment. It tells what was fed—how fed 
—the cost and the net returns. Bear in mind this was a grade cow 9 years old and no special 
effort was made to make a record. It is INDISPUTABLE evidence that 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


is a feed you cannot afford to overlook. Check up your cows 
—your feed costs and see if they show a big yearly profit. 
Start Now—feed SCHUMACHER FEED—not for a 
week or a month, bur for the entire lactation period of your 
cows and you’will feel as Mr. Souder does, THAT IT IS 
“THE BEST FEED A DAIRY-MAN CAN FEED.’’ 


SCHUMACHER FEED AND 
BIG ‘‘Q’’ DAIRY RATION 
are IDEAL feeds for dairy cows. SCHUMACHER FEED 


supplies the carbohydrate or maintenance part of the ration 
and BIG ‘‘Q” the protein concentrate portion. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he cannot supply you, write to us. 


e Quaker Oals Company 
MA 






































Address: Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Dairy Science 


When the Agricultural Colleges 
entered the field of Dairy Husbandry 
they turned the light of science up- 
on this industrial field with the re- 
sult that better methods of manu- 
facture and high grade products are 
made possible. 

Among these better methods none 
appear to be more important or more 
necessary than sanitary cleanliness, 
if good results are to be obtained, 
and the use of 


VYvando 


Dairymamn's 


Cleaner and Cleanser 





is recommended by the Agricultural 
Colleges of the United States and 
Canada, because the fresh, whole- 
some, sanitary cleanliness this clean- 
er provides is not only an adequate 
protection to the dairy from insani- 
tation, but is also proving most effi- 
cient and economical. 


Order from your supply house. 


It cleans clean 


Indian in circle 





in every package 
The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 520) 
enterprises, and brings farm investment 

and income up-to-date. 

This book is adapted for use in schools 
as it contains a list of simple but valua- 
ble experiments at the end of each chap- 
ter. Dr. Spillman has carried out his 
aim to “enable the student to under- 
stand why things are as they are and as 
he knows them to be’’. P..5. i. 


A Manual of Canning and Preserving 


By Theodore M. Carrell. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York 


This is a compact little book with all 
the rules necessary for canning any 
fruit or vegetable. A list of utensils 
and equipment required is given. The 
principles of canning and the terms used 
are given and carefully explained. The 
three methods for canning fruit are 
fully explained and a list of the fruits 
recommended for each method. The 
canning of vegetables is next taken up 
with the utensils, preparation, and reci- 
pes for the different types of vegetables. 
Considerable attention is given to jelly 
making, including preparation of fruit, 
test for pectin, method of procedure, 
and a number of recipes for different 
kinds of jelly. There are recipes for 
jams and conserves and methods of pre- 
paring fruit juices and fresh fruits. 
Lastly are the recipes for pickles, rel- 
ishes, marmalades, and mince meats. 


E. C. 
A Little Garden the Year Round 
By Gardner Teall. E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany, 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The book presents information usefui 
to every garden owner and prospective 
garden owner and at the same time con- 
veys the sense of the joys of gardening, 
combining both prose and poetry, quite 
fitting for an occupation indulged in for 
recreation. It is not a technical book. 
It should be of great interest, however, 
to the garden lover who has both time 
and inclination for things other than his 
practical needs. For a practical florist 
or vegetable gardener, who seeks to in- 
crease the products of his labor, it is of 
little value. F. R. U. 





Our Offer 
Has Stood The 
Acid Test 


FoR four years our offer has 


remained the same _ sim- 
ple, straightforward proposition on 
which we founded Avalon Hog- 
Tone merchandising. 





Even though countless deal- 
ers and farmers assure us 
that this Free 60-day Trial is no 
longer necessary, we continue it. 


WE are proud of it as evidence to any 


fair man that Hog-Tone will completely 
meet every promise we make forit. Your local Hog- 
Tone dealer can make you the same free offer ex- 
tended to you by the coupon below. But— if dealer 
is not stocked, you can send direct to 


Avalon Farms Company 
363 W. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


== 2 = = This Coupon Brings 60-Day Free Trial Treatment 5 a= = == 


W. O. Gandy, President 
AVALON FARMS COMPANY 
353 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I have..............hogs. Ship me immediately 
State Number 
enough Avalon Farms Hog-Tone to treat them for 
60 days. I am to pay nothing now except trans- Shipping Point 
portation charges. I agree nag oon ag, Ne you 
at end of 60 days and pay for the Hog-Tone at ae eT TO le 
that time if it has done all that you claim. If it Name and Address of my Druggist............-. 
does not, I will return the labels to you and you 
agree to cancel the charge. 


SS 
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Little Brothers of Titan Tractors 


While Titan and International tractors (known to 
every farmer) have been blanketing the country with 
field and belt-power, International small engines also 
have been working in all corners of the land. 


International Kerosene Engines are annually 
doing millions of hours of work: Annually taking the 
menial, toilsome, every day farm jobs—pumping, 
sawing, separator-turning, washing, grinding, shell- 
ing, etc.—off the lame shoulders of grateful men, 
women and children the nation over: Annually add- 
ing to the service that makes farm leisure possible 
and farm life more than ever worth while. 


International quality in general and International 
Kerosene Engine quality in particular are every- 
where admitted and admired. Among the engine 
sizes—1%, 3, 6, and 10h. p.—is the correct size for 
every farm. Sold by International dealers every- 
where. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 


92 BRANCH HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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How to double 
the development 


of chicks 


and prepare them 
a 


for early and ae 
profitable ee a 


production on ae 


By the proper use of Purina Baby Chick 
Chow (Chick Feed), Purina Chicken 
Chowder and Purina Hen Chow (Scratch Feed), 
you can bring chickens to maturity in much 
shorter time, with greater vitality and with 
stronger, better-boned, better-feathered bodies. 


Purina Double Development 
Guarantee 


The money paid for Purina Chicken Chowder 
and Purina Baby Chick Chow (Chick Feed) will 
be refunded if baby chicks, when fed these two 
feeds as directed, do not develop twice as fast 
during the first six weeks as when fed a grain 
ration only. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY i HEN CHOW 


St. Louis, Mo. MB) (scratcureeo) | Bie 
Ft.Worth, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. Buffalo, N.Y. le 


Sold in Checkerboard bags only 


ee ee ee ee By 
eee 8 eee ee ee 
Hee ee eee ee ee 
of 8 88 8 8 eee 8e 
fs See ee 
2 8 8 8 88 8 6 8 8 @ & 
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Farmers Field Days 
at Cornell 


Bring the Family 
See the College Farms 


Orchards, flower gardens, pasture plots, poultry 









range, fish hatchery, game breeding farms, 
tractor. contests, forest plantings, experiment 
plantings, experiment fields, stock judging, dairy 


manufacture, home making—everything ! 


Ithaca, New York 


June 30 and July | and 2, 1920 
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MOLINE 


The Universal Tractor 


HE Moline Universal Tractor 

makes possible a real system of 
Power Farming instead of tractor 
plus horse farming. It does not re- 
verse the old-established order of 
farming. It does not add expense 
—but cuts it. 


It places the power of nine big 
horses where the horses stood. It is 
operated in the same manner as 
horses—from the seat of the imple- 
ment. And it does all the field 
work that horses do, including 
cultivation of row crops. 

It adds more power and speed to an 
old principle. And if this principle 
isn’t correct, then farming hasalways 
been done backward, and you 
would be operating yourimplements 


from the horse’s back instead of 
from the seat of the implement. 
Saddles instead of seats would have 
been in general use. 


This is the reason for the great suc- 
cess of the Moline Tractor. It is built 
on the correct principle. One man 
with one tractor does all field work 
from plowing to harvest. 


Moline Power Farmers are increas- 
ing production and decreasing the 
cost of production. 


The Moline System of Power Farm- 


ing offers a particularly helpful so- 
lution of the farm labor problem. 


You will find the Moline Universal 
Tractor a sure, safe, satisfactory and 
highly profitable investment. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 


Branches at Atlanta, New Orleans, 'Dallas, Giishome Ci 
, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stockton, Cal., 

t, 
Indianapolis, See Ohio,” a ‘Mich., Memphis, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Bloomington, Ill., 


St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, 
Spokes —, Po and, Salt Lake City, Denver, 


Sioux Falls, S. D., Des Moines, 
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])o you ever stop to realize that although 

this is an age of standardization, the one 
thing that cannot be standardized and yet 
is greater than all things is--human ability. 
It is not woolens we want to sell, nor mod- 


els, but the greatest tailoring talent ever de- 
voted to ready-for-service clothes 


$40 $50 


$60 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


Lang's Garage 


Cadillac 
Stutz 
Paige 
Hupmobile 
Oakland 


Cadillac Livery 
Cars for All 


Occasions 


Safe Storage Expert Service 
117-121 E. Green St. 
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“Say it with Flowers” 
Flowers 


Telegraphed 
EVERY WHERE 


Telephone 120 


THE BOOL FLORAL CO. 


215 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 












Devoted to 
Local 


Happenings 
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“Hot Stove League” 
Gives Ag Assembly 


Warm Session | 


| 


Fifth Assembly of Year Enter- 
tained by Helios 


Large Crowd Present 





and of their self-sacrifice for the 
College of Agriculture: 


June, 1920 


Inter-College Athletics | 


The following men were awarded | 


shingles by Dean Mann in behalf of | 


the College at the Ag Assembly on 
May 6, as evidence of their ability 


S. M. Abrahams, | 


Walking Race: 
A. Rundlett. 
Inter-College Cross Country: 


E 


4 


N. 


| P. Brown, C. Carter, J. P. Morrison, | 


x i |E. B. Fernschild, S. H. Emerson, | 
Shingles and Medals Given Out |M. G. Beck, R. T. Huls, W. S. 
Wadsworth. 
by the Dean | Basket Ball: G. B. Gordon, J. F. | 
—— |Harriott, J. S. Cowan, A. M.| 
A program of light entertainment, oo G. P. Lechlaer, C. H. Bar-| 


carefully arranged by the Helios 
Society, and judiciously advertised | 


‘ 


c. E. Bryant, S. J. Craighead, T. A. 


as a session of “The Hot Stove| x 2 
League”, brought out over 400 peo- | Buhl, D. E. Marshall, E. R. Ruther- 
ple to the fourth Ag Assembly, held | f°Td, C. C. Taylor, A. L. Tuttle. 

in Roberts Hall on the night of| , @7idiron: Stanley Duffies, H. B. 
May 6. The show was the second | Bosworth, R. J. Clark, C. E. Dur- 
of a series by which the various|%@™, William Pratt. 


clubs of the Ag campus will take | 
turns in entertaining the College. | 
If the two so far presented are 
fair indications, the innovation will 
solve for good and all the matter of 
getting out good Assembly crowds, 
and making them happy. | 


Dickie Should Shave 


“The Hot Stove League” was a 
group of old farmers sitting around 
a stove in a country store and con- 
versing on community conditions. 
The stove was a thing of art, and 
the make-up of the characters, the 


| 
| 


handiwork of Al Herzig, was pro- 
fessional in its completeness. Spe- 
cifically, we think of the set of 


gorgeous raw cotton whiskers which 
he glued on the cherubic counte- 
nance of Johnny Johnson, and the 
ravishing complexion with which he 
equipped one Otis as the demure 
school-ma’am. Dickie Domecon, 
played by A. R. Smoley, would have 
been more convincing, however, if 
he had been made to shave more 
closely. Finally, it must be cred- 
ited to the make-up man _ that 
hardly any of the characters were 
recognizable, which was greatly to 
be desired, after some of the daring 
sallies with which they rocked the 
audience. 


Didacticism Deplored 


_ The sketch itself moved rapidly 
in the Greek or fruit-stand manner, 
with the conventional chorus chant- 
ing interludes on the curb outside 
the store. 
four, and lead by J. T. Van Doren, 
Sang mighty well, and at the end 
of the skit, succeeded, by the splen- 


This chorus, numbering 





seats while the rest of the cast es- 
caped. The music of the piece was 
far above the order of the Heb-sa 
show, except when the cast, exclu-| 
sive of the quartette, burst 


that Make Us Happy’. Then it 
was, too, that Jimmy Beiermeister 
chose to slip in a propaganda line | 
about the superiority of Holsteins | 
to all other dairy breeds. The di- 
dactic in straight drama such as 
“The Hot Stove League” is always 
to be deplored. 
the artist in him by the way he 
told that story about the ’possum 
hunt. That and the recitation of 
Dickie Domecon’s Child Attendant 
were the features of the evening. 
After the show, Dean Mann pre- 
sented shingles and medals to men 
in the College who had won Inter- 
college events, and then the party 
adjourned to Domecon for further 
festivities. 
Further the Idea in Fall 

Helios deserves the thanks of the 
College for the work it did to lift 
this new style of assembly enter- 
tainment to a more careful and 
considered plane. 
Assembly will not be until the fall, 
but the idea should be carried for- 
ward and improved. The shows so 
far presented represent a good 
start, but the third might do well 
to discard the rather easy methods 
of getting laughs by local hits, and 
go in for straight entertainment on 
@ more general scale. That would 
be a distinct improvement, and con- 
tribute to making the club enter- 





dor of their performance, in hold- 
ing the audience fascinated in their 


tainment idea of permanent use. 
L. 
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Appointed to Fill 
New Position 


| In Charge of Department of 


Resident Instruction 





Recommended by Dean 


| Has Been Secretary of the Col- 


lege Since 1915 


Cornelius Betten, °05, secretary 
ollege of Agriculture, was 
ice-dean of the College, 


at a meeting of the Board of Trus- 


tees 


held early last month. Dr. 


Betten’s new position places him in 
charge of the Department of Resi- 


dent 


| recommendation 
| Mann, ’04. 


| tions 


Perhaps the next ! 


Instruction of the College. 
The appointment was made on the 
of Dean A. R. 


Vice-Deanship Just Created 
The office of vice-dean was cre- 


into | ated recently, together with the of- 
something about “There Are COWS | gees of co rte of the other 
|two phases of the work of the Col- 


Agriculture, the extension 
department, and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These posi- 
have been recognized and 
granted salaries by the State Legis- 
lature. Professor M. C. Burritt has 


lege of 


But Jimmy showed |held the office of vice-director of 


'the extension ; ; 
|past two years, while no vice-direc- 


department for the 


tor of the Experiment Station has 
as yet been appointed. 

After graduating from Cornell 
with a Ph. D. in 1905, Dr. Betten 
went to Lake Forest College, Illi- 
nois, where he was professor of bi- 
jology. He returned to Cornell as 
'secretary of the College of Agri- 
culture in 1915. 


Wheeler Goes on Leave 


Professor Wheeler, of the exten- 
sion department, has been granted a 
leave for the fall term. He is going 
West to study the organization and 
plan of operation of the extension 
departments of the middle western 
colleges. 


Neighbor (Professor J. R.) 
Schramm will spend the summer in 
|research in algae at the Maine Bi- 
ological Laboratory at Woodshole, 
| Mass. 


























































































































































Senior Thrills College 


By Recent Discovery 
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Sn 
Heb-Sa Elects Men 
From Class of 1921 


World’s Record Made 
By H. Wing's Cow 





| 


An Humble Bean Causes All The following juniors have been|Glista Ernestine Makes Sixth 
. elected to Heb-Sa, the senior honor- * 
the Excitement ary society in the College of Agri- Thirty-Pound Record 
—_——- culture: D. S. Beam, T. T. Buck- 

L. S. Huntington, senior in An| ley, J. L. Dickinson, ir., J. O. East- Glista Ernestine, the Cow of 
Hus, and more commonly known as | lack, J. R. Fleming, S. C. Gist, jr.,|Cows, has established a _ world’s 
“Fat”, has made an important con-|A- S. Herzig, D. W. Jewett, C. A.| record for all breeds. She has re- 
tribution to the work of the College | Lazo, A. N. Lawson, H. M. Lein-| cently completed her sixth seven- 
in the discovery of a new soil type | bach, A. C. Lechler, A. M. Mac- day record of over thirty pounds 
in the region north of Ithaca. The| Donald, J. A. McConnell, L. E.} of butter. This places Ernestine in 
new soil contains common white | Noble, C..W. Nordegren, J. H. Por-|a class above any other cow in ex- 
field beans scattered thickly thru| ter, M, P. Royce, Craig Sandford, | istence, 


it at considerable depth, and without 


so far as is known at the 
|L. M. Shepard, W. D. Sprong. 





‘ : present time. Three other Holstein 
pods, and “Fat” is negotiating for| Professors G. W. Cavanaugh and|cows have five thirty-pound_ rec- 
the purchase of the farm where he|R. S. Hosmer. were elected to hon-|ords, but now they are completely 
made his discovery, with a view to | rary membership. Those who al-|beneath the notice of Ernestine. 
raising beans commercially by |ready hold honorary memberships | Golden grain on a chased silver 
scraping off the top of the soil so |@re, Professors Bristow Adams, | platter will not be good enough for 
that these residual beans may push|G. A. Everett, and H. O. Buckman. | her now. 
thru and multiply. He plans La Has Trouble at Start 
oe cakes Sone "Sorrel aaa Assembly the week before. Seeing _We must realize that this record 
creek bottoms and innoculate it Fat” with his Jess wide apart in- polis made on — of conaiderante 
with the bean-bearing subsoil, thus |@uUStriously plying the soil-augur, | trouble shortly after she calved. 
converting the entire farm of a|he could not resist the temptation | Ernestine suffered &@ severe attack 
hundred odd acres into a seedless |t® drop the beans in the hole, when | of indigestion the day following her 
“Reng eld the opportunity presented itself. freshening, w hich, of course, caused 
; These were the beans brought up| her to be “off her feed” for several 


All on Account of Spuds 

The discovery of the new soil was 
made during a recent farm man- 
agement trip to the Tarbell farm, 
twelve miles north of Ithaca. 
K. C. Livermore vouches for the 
truth of the story, the discovery 
having been made in his presence. 
It seems that the party 
heated argument as to whether 
not potatoes could be raised in one 
of the fields, and to settle the argu- 
ment, “Fat’’ volunteered to inves- 
tigate the soil with the soil-augur. 
The first time down brought up 
nothing unusual, but when “Fat” 
brought the augur up the second 
time after much straining and pull- 
ing, the soil it contained was liter- 
ally full of white beans, nicely 
shelled and ready to bake. 

Investigation by Neighbor Liver- 
more and other members of the 
party disclosed that this bean- 
bearing soil had come from a depth 
of some two feet, and that the sur- 
face soil was entirely free from the 
legumes. The remarkable state of 
preservation of the specimens 
found convinced “Fat” that they 
Were residual in that soil, and he 
immediately procured an option on 
the farm for his commercial bean 
venture. It is rumored that he was 
forced to pay a fabulous sum, and 
that the owner of the place made 
every effort to revoke the option 
when he learned of the discovery. 
“Fat,” however, with remarkable 
shrewdness, had him hand and 
foot, so that he plans to go ahead 
at once raising beans. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Upon investigation of the _ re- 
ported discovery by “Fat” Hunting- 
ton of a bean-bearing soil in the 
vicinity of Ithaca, the gum-shoe 
reporter of THE CAMPUS COUNTRY- 
MAN has found that “Fat” was 
badly fooled. It seems that one of 
the members of the party on the 
day in question had discovered that 
he had in his pocket a few beans 
left from those he had provided for 
the proper reception of the musical 
skit put on by Helios at the Ag 


Prof. | 


had a} 
or | 


the second time by the augur. Prof. 


days. However, under the skillful 
Livermore, on hearing the facts, has 


care of the herdsman, she soon re- 


repudiated his endorsement _ of | covered her appetite and her nor- 
“Fat’s”. discovery, and it is under-| mal milk flow. From that time on 
stood that the latter gentleman is| She gained steadily, until she was 
| doing his best to get out of his bar- lable recently to make this record 
| Sain with Mr. Tarbell. No further | of over thirty pounds of butter. 
| details are available at this time.| James E. Beiermeister, chief 
. ee Tae ape s herdsman, with the guidance and 
wake ne <a eee — | advice of Professor Wing and G. W. 
jfe ‘ s ope oO Ql Tai , as ‘ » rn oe . 
| present time. The work includes | 40? — — er sae — 
[many plant diseases, and is being | iruout the test. Phe greatest 
|earried on in various counties of | Credit and thanks possible must be 
the State. There are four more! eXtended to these men for their 
fellowship vacancies to be filled | Share in bringing fame and honor 
|this spring for which men have not|to the University herd, and to the 
|} yet been found. 


College of Agriculture. 


Glista Ernestine, the only cow in the world to have made six dif- 


ferent seven-day records of over thirty pounds of butter. She fresh- 


ened April 21, giving birth to a 110-pound bull calf, sired by Great Joh 


Lyons. Her record just completed i 34.24 pounds of butter from 675 


pounds vf milk. During the last week in May she was milking over 
100 pounds a day. 
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Board of Trustees Shortens Third Term 


| 


of Ag College to Twelve Weeks 


New Man Added 
to Dairy Staff 


Term to Run This Year from June 19 to September 11, Thus! B FE. Brooks ’97, Made Superin- 
Fitting in Well With Other Terms 


The third term of the College of 
Agriculture has recently been 
shortened from eighteen to twelve 
weeks by action of the Board of 
Trustees. The change 
at the request of the faculty of the 
College. The term this year will 
run from June 19 to September 11. 

Heretofore, the third term has 
been the same length as the other 


was made} 


terms, running from the early part} 


of June to the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 
was that examinations were sched- 
uled which conflicted with the open- 


The chief objection to this | 


ing of the term, thus seriously in- | 


conveniencing 
teachers. The new 
obviates this and 
which have arisen. 
The summer session 
same as_ previously, 
weeks in length. An 


both students 
arrangement 


other difficulties 
will be the 


being = six 
important 


Dr. Bailey Re-Organizing 
Pomological Society 


Doctor 
president 


Liberty 
of the 


Hyde Bailey, 
American Pomo- 
logical Society, which was organ- 
ized in 1847, is reorganizing the 
society thruout the country, and is 
establishing junior branches in 
several of the colleges of agricul- 
ture. <A branch has been recently 
organized in the College among all 
those students interested in pomol- 
ogy and fruit-growing, from both 
an amateur and a commercial 
point of view. The society will 
hold meetings regularly thruout the 
school year. 
judging team will 
annual meeting of 
Pomological Society 
Columbus, Ohio, 
and will there 
teams from 

colleges. 


Cornell Branch Elects Officers 


The officers of the Cornell branch 
are: president, F. S. Howlett; vice- 
president, J. T. Logan; secretary, 
R. V. O. DuBois; treasurer, L. G. 
Knapp. All students wishing to 
join should send their names to the 
secretary, and pay the dues of one 
dollar a year. 


be sent 
the 


to 
American 
to be held in 
next December, 
meet fruit judging 
several agricultural 


Society Establishes Program 

The American Pomological So- 
ciety, since its incorporation § in 
1887, has had a continuous and in- 
flUuential history, being the oldest 
of our national agricultural and 
horticultural societies, and it has 
always attracted the ablest of 
men. Its reports have been im- 
portant guides and indispensable 
historical records. It has been 
called the “Supreme Court of Horti- 
culture.” The society proposes un- 
der its new plans of reorganization 
to consider the national affairs that 
touch the growing of fruits, includ- 


and | 





|} or undergraduate courses. 


| advance 


| 


It is expected that a} 
the 





change in the schedule of the 
school, however, will be the teach- 
ing of Farm Management 1 and 2 
during this session. 

The primary purpose of the sum- | 
mer session is to take advantage of | 
the warmer months in the teaching 
of certain subjects to students regu- | 
larly registered in either graduate 
The fa- 
cilities of the College of Agricul- 
ture are available for graduate 
study during the summer months. 
An opportunity is thus given for | 
students, teachers, and | 
others engaged during the year to 
have a period of special instruction. 
Particular attention is paid to the 
needs of assistants and instructors 
in colleges of agriculture who desire 
to spend the summer in advanced 
study. The tuition for the term i 
seventy-five dollars. 


1s 


ing legislation, quarantine, export, 
transportation, and the standardiz- 
ing of methods. The society also 
proposes to stimulate the amateur 
fruit-growing interest as well as 
the commercial point of view by 
putting a fruit garden of one kind 
or another on private places all 
over the country. Dr. Bailey is 
giving a great deal of his time to 
the reorganization of the society 
thruout the country. 


Professor Savage 
Given Appointment 


The New York State Fair com- 
mission has announced the appoint- 
ment of Professor FE. S. Savage as 
superintendent of the cattle depart- 
ment of the 1920 State Fair. Pro- 
fessor Savage is in constant touch 
with all the important centers of 
animal husbandry, especially in this 
State. His articles relative to the 
feeding of animals have appeared 
in magazines for several vears. 
He has contributed to The Country 
Gentleman, The Holstein-Friesian 
World, THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
and others too numerous to mention. | 
The State Fair commission has used | 
splendid judgment in selecting — 
who is so obviously we'l fitted for 
the position. 


1 
| 


Ag Association Elects | 


| 

The annual elections of the Ag-| 
ricultural Association took place | 
May 14. The following are the offi- | 
cers for the year 1920-1921: J. L.} 
Dickinson, jr., president ; Miss A. M. | 
Cooney, vice-president; J. R. Flem- | 
ing, secretary; L. M. Shepard, | 
treasurer; H. B. Gifford, athletic | 
director. 


tendent of Manufacturing 


On April 1, Byron E. Brooks as- 
sumed the duties of superintendent 
of the manufacturing work of the 
dairy department. This position 
has been vacant for the past two 
years. During the war, because of 
the small number of students in the 
College, and because of the urgent 
need for dairy products for war 
purposes, the dairy department 
turned over the greater part of its 
milk supply for the manufacture 
of condensed milk for export. With 
the return to normal conditions, 
the department has again taken up 
its manufacturing work, in order 
to furnish the needed materials and 
facilities for laboratory instruction 
in the various branches of dairy 
work. This necessitated the ap- 
pointment of a man to supervise 
the manufacturing work carried on 
by the department. 


Has Broad Training 


Mr. Brooks graduated from Cor- 
nell in 1897 and the following year 
took post graduate work, at which 
time he he!d the American History 
Scholarship. In 1899 he was head 
of the department of history in the 
Ithaca High School, and from 1900 
to 1907 he held a similar position in 
the high school at East Orange, 
N. J. <At the end of that year he 


| resigned his position in order to en- 


commercial work, and for one 
year was with the Western Elec- 
tric Instrument Company. In 1909 
he left this position to become as- 
sistant manager for the Phenix 
Cheese Company of New York City. 
He remained there until 1916, when 
he became office manager for the 
P. E. Sharples Co., of Philadelphia, 
but in 1917 he returned to the Phe- 
nix Cheese Co., as manager of their 
Newark plant. 


ter 


Professor Stocking Comments 


In commenting on the appoint- 
ment, Professor Stocking said, “Mr. 
Brooks’ training and experience in 
teaching and educational matiers 
and his wide business experience in 
the handling of all kinds of dairy 
products fit him exceptionally well 
for his new work in the depart- 
ment. He still owns and operates 
the home farm at Spencer, N. Y., 
and this serves to keep him in touch 
with the problems of the producer 
as well as the consumer of dairy 


| products.” 


Sharples Offers Scholarship 


The Sharples Separator Company 
has offered the College a five hun- 
dred dollar’ scholarship, to be 
awarded at the end of the junior 
year to some young woman who is 
interested in dairy industry and 
home economics. Final action on 
the part of the Board of Trustees 
has not yet been taken. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































COUNTRY MAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 

Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by THE CorneEL. 
Countryman, Inc. Contributions 


should be in the hands of the Editor 
by the fifteenth of the 


month pre- 
vious to the date of issue. Say what 
you want and sign it, indicating 


whether you want your real name 
used, or another one. 





JACK FLEMIN’, Editor 
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Leading In the Goat 


This little white sheet is in a ter- 





rible state of affairs. ‘‘Russ’’ Lord 
is leaving us. Yes, sir, he has 
sworn up and down that he’s re- 
tired from THE CoUNTRYMAN Board 
for life. We violently disagreed 
with him, but to no avail. At the 
least, we hope that we may have 
something of his for publication 
every now and then. We'll have to 


keep a string on him some way. 
Now all of this goes to show that 


“Russ” has left us, and that some- 
body has to be the goat for next 
year. Everybody has cussed and 
discussed the whole thing fairly 
well, and we're all decided that 
there is no one on the Board capa- 
ble of being a real goaty goat. Con- 


sequently, who should be selected 
but our one and only office-boy. So 
here we are, folks; we seem to have 
been promoted from office-boy to 
office-goat. We don’t know whether 
to be insulted or pleased. At all 
events, we'll act as happy as we 
can in this desert of ours. (When 
we say “desert”, we of course elimi- 
nate Spring Day, two days before 
and ten days thereafier. ) 

Well, now that you know who the 
goat is, probably you want to know 


what his plans are. Frankly, h: 
hasn't any. We're simply going to 
give the news of the “Top of the 


Hill” in a neighborly, good-natured 
fashion, and that it will be of 
interest to both undergraduates and 
former students. To this end, we 
want everybody that has anything 
to say to tell us about it. If we like 
it, we'll publish it; if we don’t like 
it,—well, there’s the chance that you 
may not see it in print. We're per- 


sO 


fectly willing to publish just as 
much as our limited space will 


allow. 

And friends, if there is one thing 
that this little paper aims to do, it 
is to keep up that spirit of neigh- 
borliness that exists here in the Ag 
College. There lies the great differ- 
ence between Ag and the other large 
colleges of the University. We're 
proud of that spirit. Let's keep it 
living. 


THE CAMPUS| 
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E. D. Murdered 


that we announce the terrible death 
|of E. D., known to afl of us. It is 


|rumored that some vicious, tortoise- | 


|shelled hairpin-mechanic slew him 
|with a monkey-wrench in very cold 





|blood, It may be that she mistook 

|him for a monkey. At all events, 

|he is dead. Too bad. 
Correspondence 


May 11, 1920. 
Editor Cornell Countryman: 
The following are some notes on 
THE CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN for May: 
“Three Million for New Buildings. 
An increase of almost three hundred 
thousand over last year for salaries 


and running expenses.” These 
items will warm the hearts of all 
loyal Cornellians, especially when 
it is known that a goodly sum is 


to be used in increasing the salaries 
of the teaching staff. 

“Old Insectary Must Go.” THE 
CoUNTRYMAN is in error in stating 
that the insectary was built in 1886. 
It was built in 1888 with some of 
the money which came to the Uni- 
versity that spring as a part of the 
Hatch Fund establishing the Experi- 
ment Station. Mark Slingerland, 
who entered college that fall, and 
Professor George Burr roomed there, 
and Mark had charge of the heating 
plant. Mark used to tell me that he 
never knew when his roommate got 


to bed. 
“Dom Econ Adopts a Bouncing 
Baby Boy.” Here I can crow a 


little, for the Minnesota Home [Eco- 
nomics girls have been caring for 
babies during the last three years. 


They have two practice houses and 


each has its baby as a part of the 
regular equipment. 

“Daddy Tailby Retires.” The 
portrait shown beside this heading 
and labeled “G. W. Tailby, Sr.”, 
must have been taken some time 
ago, for it is the picture of a man 


much too young to be put on the re- 






tired list. I had a chance to know 
Mr. Tailby very intimately. My 
chum and T had a room in his 


house near the reservoir and ate at 


his table. I can bear testimony to 
the truth of what Professor Stone 
says about his being faithful in his 
work and loyal to his department. 
I well remember how he seemed to 
take the same interest in pushing 
the work of the farm that he would 
if it had been his own. On the 
fourth of July of the year I was 
rooming at his house, it happened 
that there were several loads of 


clover hay ready for the barn, and 
more that was ready for the mower. 
The farm hands all went away for 
the holiday. It was good haying 
weather, and George hated to 
the time wasted. He got 
young brother-in-law to help 
get in the hay that was in cock; 
and seeing how anxious he was to 
keep things moving, I offered to 
run the mower. So we hitched up 
old “George” and “Garfield’’, and 
I cut clover all day. 
“And it’s queer that, 
Still a 
the 


see 
his 
him 


see 


turning gray, 
fellow looks away, 
things he knows have van- 
ished down the paths of yes- 
terday.”’ 
(Signed) 
J. M. Drew, Ex. 


To 


°91 





It is with a very peculiar feeling | 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





QUITE SO! 

And, drawing nigh unto the door 
of the Ag Library, we espy, upon a 
sheet assigning readings for Rural 
Education 2, the following :— 

“One’s background of experience 
is of fundamental importance in 
facilitating the comprehension of 
the fundamental situation.” 

Immediately the practical man is 


reminded of Model King  Segis 
Konigen, and such, and the poet 


inspired to such as follows :— 


Polysyllables on the wing! 
Scented soapsuds of the sun 
Lather earth ’n everything! 
Futuristic days begun! 
Cattle angel garters show! 
Coffins kiss and rush away! 
Pride! and pain! and piffle: 
Say it in the R. FE. Way! 
KE. D, 


’ 80 


SKELETONS 

poem, we might 
wonderfully thrilling tale 
Neighbors H. H. W. and 
did some research work 
out in An Hus. Not being able to 
poem, we won't. It seems, accord- 
ing to our knock-kneed reporter 
that the elder neighbor was giving 
a lecture which required the skele- 
ton of a cow for purposes of illus- 
tration. He carefully described to 
the class the various joints and 
bones of the animal. Meanwhile, 
several members of the class wore 
a rather doubtful expression, which, 
of course, didn’t phase the lecturer 


RESEARCH: 
If we could only 
write a 
of how 
i. Za- A 


a bit. Then the younger neighbor 
came tearing down the aisle in a 
perfect state of frenzy. The class 
and the skeleton waited, breath- 
less. After deep consultation, peace 
and quiet were restored. As an 
afterthought, the neighbors care- 


fully but nonchalantly pushed back 
from the center of attraction the 
skeleton of the horse, and brought 
forth that of the cow. 


OPPORTUNITY 

It is rumored that there will be a 
grand exodus of seniors this year 
to Asia Minor. <A school there is 
offering agricultural college gradu- 
ates a position on the staff. They 
will not be expected to teach more 
than five subjects, and they have 
the right to stay there three win- 
ters. What, we ask you, could be 
sweeter? And the pay is wonderful 
—there’s so little of it. Money must 
be a curiosity around there. Sut, 
on the other hand, we must realize 
that the sun is hot over there, and 
that the tailors have all moved to 
America, which means quite a sav- 
ing in clothes. And anyway, clothes 
are going out of style. If you 
doubt it, just ask someone about 
the female attire at the Navy Hop, 
the night before Spring Day. 
THOSE WONDERFUL CALORIE 
CHASERS 


Picnics for Dom Econ must be 
very interesting. One of our light- 
fingered reporters told us that at 
one of them “a little sketch was 
enacted for the enjoyment of the 
spectators, in which some of the 
girls were disguised as food.” 

E. D. Il 
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To Have a Good 
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Full directions on the bottle for 
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A. B. Brooks & Son 
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146 E. State St. 
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DOM ECON 


Home Economics is again taking 
part in the Milk and Child Welfare 
Exposition, where the State College 
of Agriculture is cooperating with 
the State Bureau of Farms and 
Markets in placing the value of 
milk before the public in New York 
City. This year the exposition will 
be held in the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, from May 17th to 22nd. 

The Home Economics exhibit will 
consist of a Garden of Health, in 
which Strength, Beauty, Wealth, 
and Happiness as the hand maidens 
of Health will show the value of 
milk to all who approach the Gar- 
den. One of the spectacular feat- 
ures of the exhibit will be the 
“Fountain of Youth”, 
bottle twenty-five feet in height 
and eight feet in diameter from 
which milk and milk drinks will 
be dispensed. 

The Child Health 
of America is cooperating 
Home Economics in this 
and in addition is holding 
competition of New 
school children for the best inter- 
pretation of the value of milk thru 
either written essays, talks, plays, 
or phantasies. 

The department of 
millinery has designed 
the costumes and 


Organization 
with 
exhibit, 
a daily 


sewing and 
and made 
hats to be worn 


by those who personify the spirits | 


of the Garden. 


Miss Florence 
the __ state 
agents 
1917, 


Freer, leader of 
home demonstration 
in New York State since 
has resigned to go into busi- 
ness. She leaves those with whom 
she has worked with their best 
wishes for her success in the field 
of commerce. 

Dr. Ruby Green Smith has been 
appointed state leader of home 
demonstration agents in charge of 
organization in New York State in 
Miss Freer’s place. Miss Canon is 


Mildred Sprague, 
been secretary of the State Home| 
Bureau Office since its organization 


Miss who has 


in December, 1917, has 
Her marriage to H. Seely, a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University, takes 
place in June. 
home in Syracuse, New York. 


“Little Richard,” the baby boy 
that was loaned to the School of 
Home Economics by an institution 
in Syracuse, and who is making 
Home Economics famous, is gain- 
ing even more than his allotted 
quota of ounces. He now weighs 
10 pounds and 4 ounces, as against 
9 pounds when he was born seven 
weeks ago. He still has no bad 
habits, due probably to the compe- 
tent care he is receiving at the 
hands of the senior students, 
feed and handle him according to 
mathematical formula. 

He is also the proud owner of a 
bank account started by a “big 
brother’, who felt that seeing 
Richard was worth five cents, if not 
more. His guardians bought him a 
bank in which to deposit what may 


a huge milk | 


York City | 





| farm 
| clude 


resigned. | 


. > | gested 
They will make their | posed million dollar Grange-League- | 


} take the 


who | 





prove to be the humble 


ture. 


Course 3, Foods, on 
gave a picnic on the 
Beebe Lake, and invited 
Economics staff to share 
per with them. A little sketch was 
enacted for the enjoyment of the 
spectators, in which (sketch) some 
of the girls were disguised as food. 


May 6th, 
shores of 
the Home 
their sup- 


beginning | 
of an educational fund for his fu- 


AN HUS 


Neighbor (Professor H. A.) Hop- 
}per has been granted _ sabbatic 
leave. When we saw him his plans 
were only tentative; he expects to 
do special work at the University of 
Minnesota in economics and meat 
}and milk production. 
! 


Especially noticeable was the Queen | 


of Jellies, “who 
not tough”, and Thin White Sauce, 
with blanched face, and body 
swathed in cheese cloth. 


Frigga Fylga elections 
next year are: president, 
Dunham ‘21; vice president, Sarah 
Merritt ‘°22; secretary, Carmen 
Johnson °22; treasurer, Helen Pot- 
ter °22; and publicity manager, 


or’ "23. 


Eleanor Watson 


for the 


The Junior class elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
president, Irene Zapf; vice presi- 
dent, Sarah Speer; secretary and 
treasurer, Mary Miller; historian, 
Helen Glasier. 


FARM BUREAU 


Neighbor (Professor 
Babcock has resigned as 
of the State 


H. E.) 
manager 
Farm Bureau 
to take charge of his own 
Valley Farms near Ithaca. He is 
developing, in partnership with 
B. N. Millard, a fine herd of pure- 
bred Guernsies, under the Federal 
Accredited Herd plan, and will be- 
come associated with the C. M. 
Crouse Estates of Syracuse, in the 
management of their extensive 
holdings. These farms in- 
the famous David Harum 
Stock Farm, Homer, N. Y., and a 
4000-acre tract of muck land near 


Inlet 


i | Chittenango. 
state leader in charge of program. | 


|lost to public agricultural work, as 


Mr. Babcock will not be entirely 


he plans to continue connection with 
the State Federation of Farm Bu- 
reau Associations, and to make ed- 


itorial contributions to the Dairy- | 


men’s League News and the Rural 
New Yorker. He has also been sug- 
as a director of the pro- 
Federation Exchange, is to 
York 


which 
place of the New 
Grange Exhange. 

J. Coryell ’12, formerly assistant 
county agent leader for New York, 
will be Mr. Babcock’s successor. 


Friend (L. A.) Toan ’08, assistant 
county agent leader, has resigned 
to enter commercial work. He will 
be associated with the MHickox- 
Ramsey Seed Company of Batavia, 
N. Y., and will undertake the more 
active management of his own 
farms at Perry. Mr. Toan was one 
of the first and most successful 
county agents in the State, and 
during the past two years has ren- 
dered State-wide service in further 
organization and development of 
the farm and home bureaus. At 
the time of this writing no successor 
to Mr. Toan had been appointed. 


Norma | 


Offices | 


quivered but was | 


A new neighbor is going to be in 
our midst when R. B. Hinman, the 
sheep extension expert, takes up his 
duties next August. Mr. Hinman is 
a Canadian by birth, and was 
reared on a farm where sheep rais- 
ing was the major activity. He re- 
| ceived his B. S. degree at the Onta- 
|rio Agricultural College. When the 
| war broke out he enlisted in the 
|Canadian army and was sent over- 
'seas. Unfortunately, or fortunately 
| for us, he saw no trench service, but 

pent most of his time in England, 
| where he was appointed superinten- 
|}dent of livestock instruction in the 
| ‘*Khaki University”. His duties ne- 
|cessitated trips to many of the herds 
and flocks of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and since he was able to 
attend most of the important fat- 
| Stock shows, he obtained a broad, 
sympathetic view of livestock con- 
ditions in the British Isles, 

At present Mr. Hinman is at the 
Iowa Agricultural College, where 
he has spent the past year working 
for his M. S. degree. He is ex- 
pected to reach Ithaca about Au- 
| gust 1. 


Friend (Professor H. H.) Wing 
went up to Buffalo the beginning of 
|May prepared to testify in the 
hearing of Oliver Cabana’s injunc- 
|tion against the Holstein-Friesian 
Association. As it happened, he 
was not needed, and all he did was 
to “warm the bench”, 


The hog business here at the Col- 
lege is branching out. We have 
purchased some representative ani- 
mals of both the Berkshire and the 
Duroc-Jersey breeds. The Duroc- 
Jersey is a mighty fine sow; we 
bought her at the Cayuga County 
Breeders sale for one hundred and 
| fifteen dollars. Recently she far- 
rowed a litter of nine pigs, seven of 
which she raised. The Berkshires 
}are two splendid gilts which were 
bought from Harpending Brothers 
of Dundee for one hundred dollars 
each. Harpending Brothers are the 
largest breeders of Berkshires in 
this country, and nearly the largest 
in the world. 


} An Hus is co-operating with the 
| Dairymen’s League, the Bureau of 
Foods and Markets, and the Depart- 
|ment of Home Economics in stag- 
ing a campaign to increase the con- 
|} sumption of milk, and to utilize the 
|present surplus in the _ up-state 
|cities. They are featuring the needs 
}and reasons for larger consumption 
;}thru milk shows and demonstra- 
| tions. The work of all the different 
departments is centralized under 
the supervision of C. A. Boutelle, 
|}assistant professor of animal hus- 
| bandry. 
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The Feed That Makes 
the Milk Yield 


F you have not made up your mind 

as to what is the best feed for large 
milk production, for either summer 
conditions or heavy feeding in winter, 
visit the dairy farmers in the eastern 
states and see what they feed. These 
farmers are supplying large markets 
with milk. Their principal production 
is dairy products. 

Ask them what high-protein feed they 
are using to make up the main strength of 
their rations. The answer will invariably 
be that they are feeding Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed, and, have fed it for a good 


many years—and in a great many cases, 


their fathers fed it before them. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 





SHARPLES —the pio- 

neer American Cream 

Separator and the only 
“suction-feed separator.”’ 


*‘skims clean 
at any speed’”’ 


The biggest step ever taken in the 
improvement of cream separators 


was the invention of the suction- 
feed principle by SHARPLES. 
That stride forward put the 
SHARPLES so far ahead of the 
old fixed-feed separators—in abil- 
ity to skim clean, elimination of 
discs in the bowl, and making 
possible a knee-low supply tank— 
that in the past few years SHARP- 
LES Suction-feed Cream Separa- 
"There are no substi- tors have replaced thousands of 


tutes for dairy foods.’’ 
utes for dairy ‘‘fixed-feed’ F separators. 
—P.M. SHARPLES 


Today there are more SHARPLES 
Separators in use than any other 
make, American or foreign. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. . 


Branches: 
Chicago Toronto San Francisco 


The Atkinson Press, ithaca, N. Y. 
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